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TO PRINCESS KAIULANI. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





Forth from her land to mine she goes, 
The Island maid, the Island rose, 
Light of heart and bright of face, 
The daughter of a double race, 

Iter Islands here in Southern sun 
Shall mourn their Kaiulani gone, 
And I, in her dear banyan shade, 
Look vainly for my little maid. 
But our Scots’ islands far away 
Shall glitter with unwonted day, 
And cast for once their tempests by 
To smile in Kaiulani’s eye. 

Honolulu, H. I. 

Nore.—Written in April to Kaiulani in the 
April of her age; and at Waikiki, within an easy 
walk of Kaiulani’s banyan. When she comes to 
my land and her father’s, and the rain beats 
upon her window (as I fear it will), let her look at 
this page; it will be like a weed gathered and 

ressed at home; and she willremember her own 
slands and the shadow of her mighty tree; and 
she will hear the peacocks screaming in the dusk, 


and the wind blowing in the palms; and _ she will 
think of her father sitting there alone.—R. L. 8.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The proclamation to the Filipino insur- 
gents, just issued in President McKinley's 
name by the American Commission, con- 
tains the following statements, among 
others: 


To the Philippine people will be granted the 
most ample liberty and self-government recon- 
Cilable with the maintenance of a wise, just, 
Stable, effective, and economical administration 
of public affairs, and compatible with the sov- 
ereign and internal rights, and the obligations of 
the United States, 

The civil rights of the Philippine osegte will 
be guaranteed and protected to the fullest ex- 
tent; religious freedom will be assured, and all 
persons shall be equal and have equal standing 
in the eyes of the law. 


lf these statements, and especially the 
last clause, are to be taken literally, they 
guarantee to the women of our new pos- 
Sessions the same rights of suffrage as 
may be granted to the men. But it is 
probable that the Commission did not 
have the women in mind. 


————————“@@,22— 





An American volunteer at Manila says 
in a letter dated Feb. 15, which has just 
been published in the Seattle Times: 


The native women and children in our 
neighborhood and beyond, as well as the 
old men and sick, are absolutely starving 
to death. Their husbands and fathers 
have been killed, wounded, captured or 
driven back to Malolos, their houses 








burned to the ground with all their earth- 
ly possessions, and they are left with no 
means of subsistence. They attempt to 
come into the American lines by thou- 
sands, but have to be turned back. We 
cannot feed them. 


This should reinforce Clara Barton's 
appeal, published in another column. 





The most striking object-lesson that 
Boston has furnished for some time on 
the need of suffrage for women, is the 
passage by the City Council, over the 
Mayor's veto, of an ordinance that only 
citizens of Boston shall be employed by 
the city, and, if males, only legal voters 
of Boston. A member who objected to 
this unwise ordinance was reminded by 
one of his colleagues that ‘‘it was the male 
voters who sent him to the Council.’ 





For the same reason, in Toledo and 
other cities, ordinances have been intro- 
duced to force the city to dismiss all the 
women in its employ, and replace hem by 
male voters. Thus far these attempts 
have for the most part failed, but they 
are persistently renewed. The bill to re- 
strict public employment to citizens of 
Boston was passed by so large a majority 
that there is no telling how soon the 
Council may be willing to take one step 
further in the same direction. While pub- 
lic employment is governed by votes, the 
voteless citizen must always be at a disad- 
vantage. 





Oklahoma this year came within an ace 
of adopting full suffrage forwomen, The 
bill passed the House by a magnificent 
majority, and was defeated in the Senate 
by the narrow margin of two votes. It is 
a Cadmean victory for the opponents of 
equal rights. 





Facts of unusual interest will be found 
in our State Correspondence this week, 
showing the practical workings of woman 
suffrage in Kansas, Utah, and Louisiana. 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Kinney, who 
writes from Salt Lake, is an intelligent 
young Gentile woman of Utah, a niece of 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. She is 
emphatic in declaring that equal suffrage 
in Utah has done good both to the women 
and to the State. 





Our usual “Philippine Symposium”’ 
this week contains an interesting letter 
from ‘‘A Kentucky Mother,’’ deprecating 
our Government’s attitude in the Philip- 
pines, and another signed ‘“‘Melissa Mark- 
ham, Wisconsin,’’ presenting considera- 
tions in behalf of it. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute, at 
the request of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to devote one ses- 
sion in the season to some phase of the 
woman suffrage question, has arranged 
for a debate to be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
36 Bromfield Street, Thursday, April 13, 
at 2.30 P. M., and has fortunately secured 
an able, representative speaker to present 
each side—Mrs, Esther Boland, of South 
Boston, in favor of woman suffrage, and 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, opposed. 
Non-members of the Institute admitted on 
the payment of ten cents at the door. 





The debate on woman suffrage between 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland and Mrs. A. J. 
George, before the Ladies’ Physiological 
Institute, Wesleyan Hall, on April 13, 
announced above, should ensure a large 
attendance,as both speakers are women of 
marked ability. 





—_—~<_»--e__$____—_—_ 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 


During the year 1898 women in this 
country made the following gifts to higher 
education—that of Cora J. Flood being 
the largest made during the year by any 
one person, man or woman: 

Mrs. M. P. O’Connor of San José, Cal., 
to the California State Normal School, 
$150,000. 

Elizabeth H. Bates, Port Chester, N. Y., 
University of Michigan, $135,000. 

Caroline Craft, Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, $100,000. 

Annie G. Patton, New York, Princeton 
College, $100,000. 

Cora J. Flood, San Francisco, University 
of California, $2,250,000. 

Sarah Underwood, Saratoga, American 
University, $150,000. 

Helen Gould, New York, Mt. Holyoke 
College, $5,000. 

Frances Steele, Brownville, N. Y., St. 
Lawrence University, $1,000. 








Mrs. T. J. Cogley, Madison, Ind., Hano- 
ver College, $20,000. 

Mrs. W. B. Noble, Washington, D. C., 
Harvard University, $20,000. 

Helen Gould, New York, Rutgers Col- 
lege, $20,000. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, library, $10,000. 

Eliza Smith, Lancaster, Pa., library, 
$75,000. 

Helen Gould, New York, Orton Hall, 
$12,000. 

Marion Hovey, Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, $5,000. 

Elizabeth Kelly, Chicago, University of 
Chicago, $75,000. 

Caroline Haskill, Chicago, University 
of Chicago, $40,000. 

Mrs. E. D. Matthews, Knox College, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. C. H. Quinlan, Evanston, Lake 
Forest University, $1,000. 

Mrs. Daniel Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
Mount Pleasant Institute, $3,000. 

Harriet Daniel, Brown University, $2,- 
500. 

Miss H. H. Stebbins, Rochester, Mass., 
Andover Academy, $5,000. 

Mrs. Coburn, Andover, Mass., Andover 
Academy, $5,000. 

Katherine Gross, New York, University 
of Chicago, $15,000. 

Sarah Hyde, Boston, Pacific University, 
$3,000. 

Rose Barritt, Oregon, Pacific Univer- 
sity, $1,000. 

Elizabeth Higgins, Lebanon, Ill., Me- 
Kendree College, $13,000. 

Catherine Ryan, Milwaukee, Marquette 
College, $1,900. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, $25,000. 

Mrs. W. R. Linn, Chicago, University 
of Chicago, $3,000. 

Frances M. Drake, 
Drake College, $26,900. 

Emma Hunt, New York, St. Steven’s 
College, $2,000. 

Elizabeth F. Parker, New York, Yale 
University, $3,000. 

Elizabeth Farnum, Philadelphia, Haver- 
ford College, $10,000. 

Here is a total of $3,446,400 that the 
women of the United States have given 
for educational purposes in one year. 


Centreville, Pa., 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Proprietors of the Woman’s JourNAL 
will be held at their office, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Monday, April 17, 1899, at 11 
A. M. The stockholders are respectfully 
invited to attend. By order of the direc- 
tors, Jut1a Warp Howse, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





CIVICS FOR CHILDREN. 


*Ye'd better stop throwin’ stones if you 
*spect to be Alderman in our ward,’’ was 
the somewhat startling warning which a 
N. Y. Tribune reporter heard a tiny mite 
of a girl offer to a boy much larger than 
herself, 

“Oh, p’r’aps you're goin’ to vote me 
out, Missy!’ was the taunt he flung back. 

“Me ’n’ ’tother girls will, if you don’t 
drop your stones,’’ she replied, and, won- 
derful to tell, the lad dropped the stone, 
although he had evidently intended to 
“shy’”’ it at a passing street-car. 

Wondering at the potent secret, the 
reporter inquired into the motive, and 
found that the lad was actually in nomi- 
nation for office in the ‘*Gill School City.”’ 
Inquiry developed the fact that in the 
summer of 1897 the first experiment in 
self-government was successfully con- 
ducted in the Norfolk Street vacation 
school of New York City, and that since 
then the work has travelled, being in 
operation in three of the Chicago public 
schools, the Hyde Park High School and 
the John Creer and W. H. Ray schools. 

It has ‘‘gone West” into the high school 
of St. Paul, Minn., and other schools of 
other cities, and has been recently adopted 
by the Hollingsworth School of Philadel- 
phia. Now the Gill School City has found 
a few friends here, who are quietly work- 
ing on the problem of self-government in 
education, and this system is claimed to 
have passed its experimental stage. 

Wilson L. Gill, organizer and founder 
of the Patriotic League, has ‘‘fathered”’ 
to success more than one plan for the 
education and uplifting of bis fellows; 
but it is claimed that no other work has 
so tended to relieve teachers and anxious 
officers of discipline as this. Boys and 
girls who fail to maintain a moderate but 
certain standard of scholarship and de- 
portment may be incapacitated thereby 
for the duties and privileges of suffrage, 





so that the “School City’? becomes at once 
an educator and a disciplinarian. 

The object of the Gill School City is to 
produce a better trained citizenship, and 
to do this by giving the children them- 
selves a large share in their own govern- | 
ment. Along certain definite lines they 
are taught to think and to act for them- 
selves, and to codéperate for the attain- 
ment of common ends, at the same time | 
gaining both knowledge and practice of 
the duties that will later come to them as | 
voters, taxpayers, and office-holders, Here | 
the child ceases to be a prospective citi- 
zen merely, and becomes an actual one, 
with rights, duties, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities as such. 

Irrevocable power is not put into the 
hands of children, but they are led, 
through their own ‘“‘city’’ organization, 
to coéperate with the teachers in the 
school government, bringing distinct 
truths home to the youthful citizens so 
simply that they can, understand munici- 
pal authority, and, ina measure, municipal 
rights and duties, It is not a play city, 
but an active and actual living in embryo 
of what will be real citizenship in a larger 
municipality later. 

The organization is modelled after the 
city in which the adopting school exists, 
allowing for great variety of detail, al- 
though the general form of government 
is everywhere similar. A mayor and other 
officers are elected, and police, health, 
and other ‘‘boards” appointed, and their 
laws administered in as nearly as possible 
the same manner as those are which 
make of this miniature organization the 
“shadow” cast by themselves as the 
“coming events.” 

Teachers claim that children like to 
help at anything that is of interest to their 
elders. That they can be made helpful 
even in administering municipal laws for 
the public good was ably demonstrated 
while Colonel Waring had charge of the 
streets. The children proved to be among 
his ablest ‘‘seconds”’ in keeping pavements 
and gutters unobstructed. 

A charter has been formulated by the 
Patriotic League, and Mr. Gill is flooded 
with requests for a copy. 

It is in the form in which such docu- 
ments are ordinarily put, so that the 
youthful citizens will feel the importance 
of being members of such a corporation, 
and will gain an accurate knowledge of 
the technicalities used in drawing up offi- 
cial papers. It is claimed that in this way 
interest is fully secured and always held. 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


Next Tuesday, April 11, at 3 P. M., at 
the Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mr. James H. Stark, of 
this city, will speak on “The Women of 
the West Indies.” It is an interesting 
subject, in view of the close relations 
which will hereafter exist between those 
tropical islands and our American people. 
Mr. Stark has travelled oftenand extensive. 
lyin the West Indies and in South America. 
He is the author of a series of hand books 
of great value on Bermuda, Nassau, Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, Trinidad, British Gui- 
ana, etc. After his descriptive lecture, he 
will answer questions concerning the cli- 
mate, manners and customs of tropical 
America. Mr. Stark has recently visited 
many of these islands, including Porto 
Rico and Cuba. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
will preside. Simple refreshments as 
usual. Admission free to all members of 
the Association on showing their mem- 
bership tickets, to others, on payment of 
fifteen cents. 
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APPEAL FROM CLARA BARTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Red Cross is now establishing in 
Cuba, at the request of the Government, 
a Hospital Service to assist in the care of 
the sick and homeless people of the is- 
jand. In the Philippines, owing to the 
active operations now being conducted by 
the American Army, and the approach of 
the rainy season in the tropics, we are in- 
creasing the hospital staff already there, 
assisting in the care of the sick and the 
wounded. 

If your generous readers wish to take 
part in the work, and if the service ren- 
dered by the Red Cross during the Span- 
ish-American War has commended itself 
to them, may I ask that you will kindly 
explain to them our present mission, and 
ask their codperation and support? 

All contributions should be sent to this 
office, and be made payable to John Joy 
Edson, Treasurer, or to the American Na- 





tional Red Cross. CLARA BARTON, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


JULIA MARLOw is to speak at the meet- 
ing of the Women’s International Council, 
in London, on ‘‘Women on the Stage. 


Mrs Rost HAwTHorNeE LATHROP is 
raising money for a free cancer hospital 
in New York City, where one is much 


needed. Her address is 668 Water Street, 
| New York. 


Miss Lity DouGALuL, of Montreal, au- 
thor of ‘Beggars All,”’ ‘*The Mermaid,” 
‘*The Madonna of a Day,”’ and other novels, 
sailed from Boston on April 5th, to pass 
the summer in England. Her new story, 
“The Mormon Prophet,’ is making a stir 
among English reviewers. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootu writes from 
California to a friend that the reports 
about her having broken down are untrue, 
Her physician believes she can stand the 
trip if she is careful. She says: ‘I assure 
you I never wanted to live more thanI do 
now. lrest between my meetings. I am 
having good success and large audiences, 
and find the Volunteers a strong and 
active body, doing good work throughout 
the South and West.” 


Mrs. Hearst, who is at the head of the 
American Exploration Society, and ex- 
pects to close a contract to take charge of 
the explorations in Egypt for the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania and California, is 
founding a museum for the latter. About 
$15,000 is to be devoted to this work in 
Egypt. Mrs. Hearst has offered Professor 
George A. Reisner, of Harvard, now in 
Egypt, a contract for five years, and ex- 
pects him later to become a director in 
the California museum. 


Mrs. A. E. PAu has had charge of the 
cleaning of the first ward streets of Chi- 
cago for the past eighteen months, and 
the business men of the district have pre- 
sented a congratulatory address to her, 
commending the zeal and efficiency of 
her supervision, and saying that the 
streets have never before been cared for 
so well. Mrs. Paul will be among the 
speakers at the coming National Woman 
Suffrage Convention at Grand Rapids. 


Mrs, ARCHIBALD LITTLE is writing a 
new book of travels in China, which will 
contain many interesting facts about 
Chinese women. Mrs, Little bas lived in 
China for years, and has seen the women 
as men cannot see them. She alsu ac- 
companied her husband in most of his 
expeditions, in which she often walked 
forty miles a day, forded mountain tor- 
rents, or was carried over them pick-a- 
back, and once had Tibetan dogs set upon 
her by angry Llamas. Her forthcoming 
volume will deal more with the social and 
family life of the Chinese upper classes 
than with travellers’ adventures. It was 
Mrs. Little who established the Anti- 
Foot-Binding Society. 

Mrs. Louise F. WARING is said to be 
about to sue the city of New York for in- 
fringement of a patent. While her late 
husband, Col. Waring, was street cleaning 
commissioner, Mrs. Waring invented the 
small two-wheeled hand carts with bags 
attached, in which street sweepings are 
deposited. When full the bags are tied 
up and placed in the cart for removal to 
the dump. Many thousands of these 
vehicles are used by the street cleaning 
department. While her husband was com- 
missioner, Mrs. Waring allowed the city 
to use them without the payment of royal- 
ties. Since the change in administration, 
with James McCartney as commissioner, 
the city has continued to use Mrs. War- 
ing’s invention without paying for the 
privilege. 

Miss F. HENRIETTA MULLER, an Eng- 
lish woman active in philanthropic and 
equal suffrage work, and ex-member of 
the London school board, is pleasantly 
remembered in America from a visit she 
made to this country some years ago with 
her sister, Mrs. Eva McLaren. Miss Miil- 
ler became deeply interested in the reli- 
gion and philosophy of the Hindus, and 
four years ago went to India to study into 
these matters on the spot. She went there 
strongly prepossessed in favor of Hindu- 
ism. She now announces in the Bombay 
Guardian, that, after a careful study of 
Hinduism and a practical test of it asa 
guide to truth, she has found herself face 
to face with the unavoidable conclusion 
that it is utterly rotten and corrupt from 
beginning to end, and full of danger to the 
unhappy people who place their faith in it. 
She says that under these circumstances 
she has entirely severed her connection 
with the movement initiated by Swami 
Vivekananda. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 
Two sub-sections have been added to 
the programme of the professional section 
of the Woman's International Council to be 
held in London. These relate to handi- 
crafts and the work of women as libra- 
rians. The agricultural section will be of 
especial interest. Denmark will send a 
representative to speak on her butter- 
making; Holland on milk export, and 
France on cheese production, Swanley 
College hopes to give a garden party to 
the agricultural and horticultural dele- 
gates. ‘The latest additions to the numer- 
ous “at homes” and entertainments for 
the Congress, already mentioned, are a 
garden party given by Mrs. Felix Mos- 
cheles, at which artists will be present, an 
afternoon entertainment by Mrs, Fred- 
erick Beer, and a meeting on June 21 at 
No. 125 Queen’s Gate, when Lady Aber- 
deen and Lady Battersea will speak on the 
objects of the Congress. There will bea 
great evening meeting on temperance, to 
which the leading temperance workers 
from all countries will send representa- 
tives. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
expected tu address this meeting. 

Among the noted Englishwomen who 
will take the chair at some of the meet- 
ings are the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady 
Battersea, the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttleton, 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mrs. Creighton, wife 
of the Bishop of London, and Mrs. Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall will speak at the first meeting of 
the Congress in Queen's Hall on June 27, 
and Miss Susan b. Anthony at the second, 
on June 29. Miss Anthony will sail from 
New York on June 3, taking with her the 
daughter of Mrs, Stanton Blatch, who has 
been attending the Horace Mann School, 
in that city. 

The Boston Political Class met last week 
at the usual place, Miss F. C, Foote in the 
chair. After a drill in parliamentary 
methods by Mrs. Shattuck and current 
events by Miss N. H. Cooke, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual breakfast on May 
8, members and triends being invited. A 
nominating committee was appointed and 
otier items of business presented. The 
next meeting will be on April 12, at 200 
Huntington Avenue, when there will be 
a debate on the Czars peace proposi- 
tions. 

Mrs. James Sidney Peck, of Milwaukee, 
has been chosen by the club women of 
that city as chairman of the biennial 
board, to entertain the General Federa- 
tion there in 1900. Her election was by a 
majority of only one vote, but the satis- 
faction with which it is received in Mil- 
waukee club circles is said to be unbound- 
ed. ‘The fact that Mrs, Peck was chosen 
after more than a year’s absence from the 
city is a striking proof of the regard felt 
for her by Milwaukee women. Since her 
husband's death, two years ago, she and 
her daughter have spent their time iu 
Egypt and Europe. Mrs, Peck is one of 
the most prominent women in Milwaukee 
in a club way, as well as socially. Twelve 
yeais ago she was one of the originators 
of the plan for building a woman’s club- 
house, resulting in the forming of the 
Atheneum Association, and the erection 
of the building, which was for some time 
the only woman’s clubhouse in the world. 
Through her the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was estab- 
lished in Milwaukee, and she was for 
years State regent, organizing not only 
the Milwaukee chapter, but most of those 
through the State. She was for several 
years president of the Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin; was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Art and Science Class, 
a weekly study club, including some of 
the most prominent Milwaukee women; 
was one of the first members of the Mil- 
waukee College Endowment Association, 
the largest club in the State—a depart- 
ment club with a membership exceeding 
six hundred; and was an active supporter 
of the Social Economics Club. She is 
noted for her ytacivusness, tact, and 
knowledge of parliamentary law. 

Other Milwaukee women who will be 
prominent on the board are the two vice- 
presidents, Mrs. William Plankinton, wife 
of one of the chief business men in Mil- 
waukee, and mistress of a palatial home 
on Grand Avenue; and Mrs. W. E. P. 
Vilas, whose husband is a Milwaukee law- 
yer, brother to ex-Senator William P. 
Vilas. Mrs. William E. Cramer, the treas- 
urer, is the wife of the veteran Milwaukee 
editor; Mrs. T. H. Brown, State regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 





tion, and Miss Elizabeth Vose, an able | 
| tions to the clubs for extending their in- 


writer, are the secretaries. ‘The honorary 


vice-presidents, chosen from the State at | 


large, are Mrs. Isaac Stephenson, wife of 
ex-Congressman Stephenson,of Marinette; 
Mrs. John Hicks, of Oshkosh; Mrs. J. A. 
Kimberly, of Neenah; and Mrs, Charles 
Kendall Adams, wife of the president of 
the State University. Altogether, a strong 
board bas been chosen. Mrs. Peck sailed 


for home a few days after her election. 
She, with Mrs. Lowe, of Georgia, presi- 
dent of the General Federation, and a 
committee that will go to Milwaukee this 








month or next, will look over the ground 
and select the buildings, The expense of 
the biennial is to be borne by the citizens 
of Milwaukee. The Citizens’ Business 
League has pledged itself to raise $2,500 
for the purpose. 

The New York City History Club owes 
its existence and success largely to Mrs. 
Abbe, formerly Mrs. Cortlandt Palmer. 
Its aim is the arousing of patriotism and 
civic pride through the study of the early 
history and landmarks of New York City. 
To this end nearly a hundred classes have 
been formed under volunteer and paid in- 
struction; a large normal class for the 
training of teachers is sustained, pam- 
phlets and leaflets bearing on the early his- 
tory of the city have been issued, and pil- 
grimages of students under competent 
teachers are made to points of historic in- 
terest. Though primarily intended for 
the young, and those of small opportun- 
ity, the club has become popular through- 
out the city, and has drawn into its ranks 
people of all ages and classes. 

The Civic Department of the Woman’s 
Club of Birmingham, Ala., has adopted a 
resolution endorsing the action of the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of Wood- 
lawn, in passing an anti-spitting ordinance, 
and they call upon the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Birmingham to do likewise. 

The New York State Federation will 
introduce an innovation at its annual con- 
vention in Rochester next November, The 
speakers will all be required to speak 
without notes, 

Prof. William G. Ward is lecturing to 
women’s clubs on *‘The Training of the 
Future Citizen."’ This training will be 
more intelligently given when the mothers 
themselves have been trained in the 
duties of citizenship. 

‘The State Federation of Alabama has 
been working to secure a State reforma- 
tory for boys; Mississippi women are do- 
ing the same in their State, and the Ar- 
kansas Federation has been laboring to 
secure schou! sutlrage, the appointment of 
a woman physician for the women pa- 
tients in the insane asylum, and a reform 
schovl. The Western Club-Woman says: 


The State Federations in the South are 
doing a noble work, and they are doing it 
in their own way... . The most radical 
woman has her conservative streak, and 
the most tradition-bound has some one 
line along which she is in advance of the 
van. Roger Williams and Cotton Mather 
might be taken as types of the radicals 
and conservatives of their time; yet the 
broad-minded Williams set the whole 
town of Salem by the ears because he in- 
sisted that women ought to be compelled 
to wear veils in church, and the narrow 
Cotton Mather calmly proposed to have 
his oldest daughter study medicine, and 
probably the first primitive bomb ever 
thrown on this continent was hurled 
through his bedroom window when he 
suught to introduce vaccination into 
plague-stricken Boston. 


The part of the Arkansas Federation's 
petition to the State Legislature relating 
to school suffrage is as fullows: 

We, the undersigned members of Ar- 
kansas Federation vf Women’s Clubs, be- 
lieve that wherever the experiment of 
school suffrage for women has been tried, 
it has met with unqualified success, and 
that if mothers could add their votes to 
those of the fathers, the schools would be 
made healthier and the sanitary conditions 
would be improved; that it would bring a 
splendid addition to the poll tax fund, 
which would, if applied to educational 
purposes, cunduce largely to raise the 
standard of Arkansas intellectually. 

Our sister State, Texas, permits her 
women to vote on all educational ques- 
tions (this is a mistake), and Kentucky 
women have for forty years (sixty-one 
years) without the least inconvenience to 
her chivalrous sons. 

The Women’s Literary Club of Mena, 
Ark., next to the youngest club in the 
State Federation, sent back the threefold 
petition to Mrs. Jennie Beauchamp, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, with 
the signature of every member of the 
club attached, and a letter saying, in part: 

In the educational field we should stand 
side by side with man. Our training pre- 
cedes that of schools, and why not keep 
up with intellectual enhancement all 
alung tbe line? ... In the nation’s cry 
fur expansion, we should claim the right 
tu be heard,for the good of our own coun- 
try, before the uneducated, uncivilized 
heathens are given the right to help make 
Americans’ laws. 

Mrs. Beauchamp writes: 

Hemmed in from the outside world by 
high mountains, these large-minded, large- 
hearted women have the true ring of pro- 
gression, and reach out for greater things. 

The Massachusetts State Federation has 
issued an interesting circular of sugges- 


fluence in a practical way. The State of- 
ticials have promised to print a special 
edition of the laws relating to women and 
children in industry, for the use of wom- 
en’s clubs. As several bills are pending 
which may change present statutes, this 
will not be done until after the Legisla 
ture adjourns. A copy will be sent to 
each club before the first meeting next 
autumn. 

The committee on social service—Miss 
O. M. E, Rowe, Mrs. Alice Freeman 





Palmer, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
and Mrs, Alice Buswell Towle—urges the 
clubs to coéperate with the education 
committee of the State Federation when 
it presents its plan for establishing vaca- 
tion schools with manual training for 
boys and girls. The committee recom- 
mends that each club have a special com- 
mittee which shall report, quarterly, on 
bills relating to labor; and that this com- 
mittee shall also take cognizance of simi- 
lar measures in Congress. 

‘No child under 13 years of age shall be 
employed at any time in any factory, 
workshop, or mercantile establishment,” 
reads the Massachusetts law governing 
child labor. Legislation is pending, how- 
ever, in favor of making the age limit 14 
years instead of 13; and club women are 
urged to use their influence with legisla- 
tors to secure the passage of a measure 
which shall mean one year more of prepa- 
ration to the child, who is ill enough fitted 
at 14 to join the vast army of wage- 
earners. 

The attention of the clubs is also called 
to the curfew ordinance introduced in cer- 
tain cities and towns. Such a means of 
preventing the mischief that is brewed on 
the street corner, and of saving the boys 
and girls from themselves,deserves serious 
consideration. 

The clubs, especially in the smaller 
towns, are asked to aid in beautifying 
their localities. One means, simple, in- 
expensive, and enjoyable, is the annual 
celebration of Arbor day by planting a 
row of trees to be named for the club. 

To develop the wsthetic,a public-spirited 
club might offer a prize to the school 
which, within a given time, would pro- 
duce the most beautiful school yard. The 
club might give helpful hints for flower- 
beds, shrubbery, the hiding of ugly brick 
walls with shrubbery, etc. A winter prize 
might also be offered for the most suc- 
cessful school window boxes. 

The committee advocates the reclaiming 
of dumping places and cellar holes; the 
preserving of any spots of natural beauty, 
as groves, cliffs, rivers, ponds, brooks, and 
beaches, the prevention of improper cut- 
ting down of trees, and strenuous opposi- 
tion to the disfigurement of landscape 
and highway by advertisements. 

The committee recommends a special 
list of books for a brief study of social 
conditions, among the authors mentioned 
being Robert A. Woods, Carroll D. Wright, 
Ruskin, Wyckoff, Lady Dilke, and Jacob 
Riis; while clubs desiring to study thor- 
oughly any branch of sociology or eco- 
nomics, are referred to the Anna Ticknor 
Library Association for specialized lists of 
books. Clubs desiring to use any of the 
subjects recommended by the committee, 
may find them admirably treated in the 
leaflets issued by the League for Social 
Service in New York, which may be ob- 
tained at 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York, or at the Woman’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

To the circular sent out by the State 
Federation last year, interesting the clubs 
in the Consumers’ League, a gratifying 
response was received, Several clubs have 
realized the economic and moral value of 
the work, and have become responsible 
for establishing local branches of the 
League, whiile large numbers of the club 
women have enrolled themselves as indi- 
vidual members. The League has been 
asked by the committee on social service 
to print a special circular for the clubs, 
giving definite instructions, 

A few women of public spirit in certain 
Massachusetts towns have used the chil- 
dren as exterminators of the gypsy moth. 
They offered 10 cents a hundred for the 
little nests or cocoons. The two children 
securing the largest numbers also received 
prizes. Clubs in towns afltlicted with 
these pests might imitate this success, By 
writing to Professor Fernald, State Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, they may ob- 
tain instruction as to methods. 
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WHY A “FEMALE” COLLEGE? 

A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script protests against the name of the 
“Simmons Female College’ for the new 
industrial college for women about to be 
founded in this city. He or she writes: 


Away back in the fifties Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Hale began her crusade against the use 
of this word in names of institutions for 
women. Her criticisms were approved, 
and the practice supposed to be stopped. 
It is certainly to be hoped that there is 
nothing to prevent a change in the pro- 
posed name, otherwise a department for 
the education of female horses, dogs, cats, 
orany other animals may be legally annexed 
to this college! Another for all fowl and 
bird life of the female gender, and so on 
indefinitely. Simmons College for Women 
would bean honorable and honoring name. 
Can it not be thus named? 


>? o—__—_ 


ART IN ILLINOIS AND UTAH. 

The bright woman who edits the col- 
umn in the Chicago Evening Post called 
*“‘Woman and her Ways,” writes as follows 
of legislation in which Illinois women are 
interested: 


It seems that women are more or less at 
the bottom of the bill fora municipal fine 
art commission, They also have a finger 
in some sort of a free library bill. They 
are also egging on the truant school bill, 
They stand in a solid phalanx back of the 
Bar Association bill for delinquent chil- 
dren, and in a perhaps less solid phalanx 
back of a bill granting women taxpayers 
the right to vote on bond issues. Who 
would have believed there was so much 
legislation going on in which women are 
interested? Away out in Utah they are 
moving for a fine arts bill, too, a great 
deal more comprehensive than ours. It 
will allow no work of art to become the 





State’s property, and no public building 
to be erected, until approved by a board 
consisting of four artists, one architect, 
one prominent educator, and one person 
engaged “in the manufacture of silk or 
other art fabrice.”” Also it arranges for 
lectures and exhibitions throughout the 
State, offers a $300 prize to Utah artists, 
and soon. The bill was introduced into 
the State Legislature, if you please, by a 
Mrs. Horne, who is a member thereof. 

Now, I am not a suffragist any more 
than you are—perhaps not so much—but 
there’s something that tickles my imagi- 
nation about the lordly provisions of this 
bill and the lordly way the Utah woman 
presents it, herself, instead of pestering 
all her menfolk to death about it. I predict 
Utah gets her art commission before IIli- 
nois does. 





A KENTUCKY MOTHER SPEAKS AGAIN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

“S. E. B.’’ does not bring peace to the 
troubled soul of the ‘Kentucky Mother.” 

I do not find comfort in being told that 
we shall carry “light and salvation” to the 
Filipinos, when I see in every paper that 
thousands of them will never again see 
the light of day, because they presumed 
to desire ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” according to their own ideas. 
I cannot see wherein they differ from our- 
selves when we rebelled against England’s 
endeavor to force upon us a government 
which we did not want; except, indeed, 
that England had far more show of right. 
We had belonged to the mother country. 
The Filipinos never belonged to America, 

The United States is the greatest coun- 
try on earth, but in all its broad acres, be- 
side its noble rivers, on its free moun- 
tains, there is not room for one slave. 
Twenty millions of our money, paid by 
our taxes, entrusted to our Government, 
was a good deal, but it was not enough to 
buy a just title toa single slave. A mil- 
lion graves testify to the fact that slaves 
cannot be held in the United States. 

Then in what sense are the Filipinos 
“rebels’’ against the authority of this 
country? They are not citizens. Citizen- 
ship comes as a great blessing. To share 
the privileges and duties of our country is 
an honor for which men long, and in 
preparation for which they must work 
and wait, unless they were born within 
our own boundaries, and finally they claim 
“naturalization papers’ as a title to a 
precious inheritance for their children. 

By what right do we claim these men, 
who wanted to be our friends, but would 
rather die than be our vassals? 

I cannot be comforted for the loss of the 
national prestige, the whole foundation 
of our Government, the pride in our flag, 
by being told of the possible good we may 
do the Filipinos, after we have killed their 
best and bravest, burned their homes, and 
filled the rivers with the bodies of their 
dead. And for what crime? Because 
they would fight for liberty,—that liberty 
which is our most precious heritage. 

When we heard of victory over the 
Spaniards, our hearts beat bigh with 
pride, and with hope for the dawning of 
the day which would see Cuba free; and, 
while our tears fell for each one of our 
gallant young men whose life was a sacri- 
fice upon freedom’s altar, we felt that 
they had earned the plaudits of the world, 
and our hearts throbbed with joy and 
pride that our flag floated on the hill of 
San Juan beside that of Cuba Libre. But 
when we read of the gallant men in the 
far-off islands who give their lives, at the 
order of the commander-in chief, for an 
object they themselves do not desire, our 
eyes are dim with tears that those pre- 
cious lives should be sacrificed in an un- 
holy cause. 

Dewey won for our flag undying glory 
when hecalmly, deliberately, at midnight, 
led his fleet into the harbor at Manila,and, 
ten thousand miles from home or point of 
reinforcement, met and destroyed Monte- 
jo’s fleet. I thank God that I have lived 
to share such glory, and that it shall be 
mine and my children’s children’s forever. 

When the Filipinos, led by Aguinaldo, 
welcomed our flag with joy, as the emblem 
of liberty, and, cheered by its presence, 
helped to drive the Spaniards from the 
Philippines, my heart leaped with joy that 
the nations of the earth should hail the 
star-spangled banner as the ensign of free- 
dom. And why have the feelings of the 
Filipinos changed? Solely because in 
President McKinley’s message to them 
they read the death-knell of their new- 
born liberty. 

I believe the Filipinos are capable of 
self-government. Their demands from the 
Spanish rulers proved it. They asked 
that their citizens should not be seized 
and expatriated at the arbitrary will of 
the Spanish government; that the powers 
of the military guard should be limited; 
that their people should not be arrested 
without warrant from legal authority, nor 
punished without trial; and that they be 
not forced to work for a mere pittance, 
while paying exorbitant taxes. These are 
not the demands of savages. 

But, whether or not they are capable of 
self-government, I cannot see our right to 
extort from them by force of arms an ac- 











knowledgment of our religious, moral, 
and civil superiority. I can only see ip 
such action oppression of the weak, na. 
tional calamity and disgrace. I cannot be 
comforted for the loss of all that the 
United States has stood for before the 
world. 

Go to, S. E. B., Edith Olney, and al] 
you who believe that ‘‘might makes 
right’’! Give back to me and my chil. 
dren the faith my father gave me that the 
United States of America was freedom’s 
stronghold; that here we taught and be. 
lieved that all men were born free and 
equal, having as their inalienable privilege 
the “right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.”” This is a nobler saying 
than that Old World teaching, ‘‘Let him 
take who has the power, and let him hold 
who can.”” We have believed, and taught 
our children to believe, that ‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.”’ But it is upon 
the motto of the freebooter that war is 
being waged upon a people against whom 
we have declared no war through our 
Congress,—waged by the unauthorized 
dictum of the President of the United 
States. 

The soldiers must obey orders. They 
never hesitate. But when the people 
whose servant he is, feel that the com- 
mander-in-chief has brought dishonor 
upon the flag for which our sons die with 
a song upon their lips, they have a right 
to ask that William McKinley stand before 
the bar of his country and answer their 
question, why he has, in their name, 
caused to be committed this crime against 
humanity. The blood of American sol- 
diers and of Filipino patriots is upon his 
hands. Let him answer the question 
which American mothers have a right to 
ask: ‘‘What shall we teach our children? 
Must the Declaration of Independence be 
obliterated from their lessons in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States?” 

Lexington, Ky. A Kentucky Moruer. 
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CIVILIZATION FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., MARCH 25, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Permit me, in defence of our American 
action in the Philippines, to remind our 
critics of the circumstances which have 
rendered the present war natural and 
probably unavoidable. 

The Filipinos, like all peoples partially 
redeemed from savagery, have no adequate 
conceptions of inherent personal rights, 
or of the supremacy of law. How can 
they have such, when the only govern- 
ments they have ever known have been 
various forms of civil and ecclesiastical 
despotism? There may possibly be in 
Luzon and elsewhere a small class of com- 
paratively enlightened leaders, but these 
have no considerable constituency bebind 
them. Moreover, there is no unity or 
uniformity of culture among the inhabi- 
tants. Some tribes as yet use only spears 
and bows and arrows; others blow-guns; 
others Spanish firearms. A_ belief in 
charms which will render their possessors 
invulnerable is widespread among the peo- 
ple, and accounts in part for their reckless 
valor. They have just succeeded, thanks 
to the destruction of the Spanish navy by 
our fleet, in reclaiming their inland terri- 
tory from Spanish rule. They are natu- 
rally elated with their success. They have 
expected to loot the seaports, especially 
the city of Manila, as the prizes of victory. 
How can order be brought out of chaos.in 
such a population, except by superior 
force exercised by some civilized power? 
Left to themselves, there is no reason to 
believe that representative government, 
based upon. a recognition of personal 
rights, could or would have been estab- 
lished. Whatever may be the ability or 
the purpose of Aguinaldo, he could only 
have maintained himself in power by sup- 
pressing with an iron hand the inevitable 
jealousies and insurrections of rival chiefs 
and alien races. Here are thirty different 
languages; here are medieval Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, heathenism, even can- 
nibalism existing side by side, not only in 
hundreds of islands, but even in the same 
island. The egotistical misconception of 
relative forces which has led even Aguin- 
aldo to resist the overwhelming power of 
our combined army and navy, would have 
prevented any general or permanent 
obedience to native rule. In other words, 
the habit of submission to law can only 
be created by compulsion in some form. 
Would the compulsion exercised by 4 
native ruler have been less cruel or less 
unwelcome than our own? No one who 
understands human nature, or has studied 
history, can believe that the withdrawal 
of our army and navy would promote tlie 
permanent happiness and well-being of 
the inhabitants of those islands. 

The cruelties perpetrated by our peo- 
ple against the Indians and the negroes 
are denounced with justseverity. Yet no 
sane man or woman can believe that the 
success of King Philip, or Sitting Bull, or 
Nat Turner would have promoted the 
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rogress of mankind, or even of the races 
to which they belonged. 

Our ‘‘anti-imperialists’” remind us of 
the injustice of governing the Filipinos 


without their consent. Well, that is good 
woman suffrage doctrine, and we always 
welcome it with approval. But nota soul 
of them proposes to apply the privciple at 
home. Is the government of the United 
States, or of Massachusetts, or Wisconsin 
based upon such consent? Are the civil- 
ized and enlightened women of America 
less capable of rational choice than naked 
Filipinos facing Gatling guns with charms 
and bows and arrows in fancied security? 
Alas, this disregard of the consent of the 
governed is nothing new; it is in keeping 
with all the salient facts of our inconsist- 
ent history. Yet the friends of equal suf- 
frage do not rise in armed rebellion 
against constituted authority; reforma- 
tion, not revolution, is their method. 

To suppose that the administration is 
pent upon a policy of subjugation is un- 
reasonable and unfair. No one is 80 
deeply interested in the restoration of 
peace as the President, for his reélection 
depends upon it. Let us hope that the 
sad necessity of conquering a peace will 
soon bring about as a result a better 
understanding between ourselves and 
these heterogeneous races, who, in their 
present stage of development, are described 
by Kipling as ‘half devil and half child.” 

It is possible that a gentler and more 
considerate diplomacy might have averted 
the present conflict in the Philippines, 
that Aguinaldo might have been concili- 
ated, as Garcia and Gomez have been con- 
ciliated, by greater deference. But it is 
very doubtful whether eventual conflict 
could have been averted. In any case, 
what concerns us now is the present and 
the future. Nothing is now appropriate 
but the hand of iron, though it ought to 
be enclosed in a glove of silk. Meanwhile, 
unmeasured denunciation and censure is 
unwise and unjust. We must uphold the 
American supremacy as the only hope of 
the Filipinos for future peace and progress. 

MELISSA MARKHAM. 
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OBJECT-LESSON IN EVANSTON. 
CHICAGO, MARCH 28, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The fact that some women fail to vote 
when they have the opportunity to vote 
for certain school officers is often given as 
a reason for withholding from all women 
the right of suffrage. 

At a recent election in Evanston, IIl., 
where only men were entitled to vote 
upon a certain proposition, the total num- 
ber of votes cast was 141, though the pop- 
ulation of the election district is more 
than 25,000. 

If the arguments of the anti-suffragists 
were sound, all the men of Evanston, in- 
cluding the valiant 141, should be dis- 
franchised because only such a small mi- 
nority appreciated the value of the fran- 
chise sufficiently to exercise their rights. 

In using this argument, opponents of 
equal suffrage disregard the fact that, 
though the elector may be satisfied that 
the issue of a particular election will be 
satisfactory to him without his taking 
part in it, still an issue may arise in some 
other election which will make it of the 
utmost importance to him to be entitled 
to vote; or the very fact that he has the 
right to vote may prevent the raising of 
an issue which would be opposed by him. 

Women miay at certain times be satisfied 
with the election of either nominee for a 
school office, while at other times their 
preferences are of great importance to 
them. The right of women to vote may 
of itself prevent the nomination, on either 
side, of a candidate that would be objec- 
tionable to women. 

In the States where women are allowed 
to vote upon all questions, the proportion 
of women voting often exceeds that of 
men, 

If neglect of civic duty and failure to 
vote is to be punished by disfranchise- 
ment or other penalty, let it be inflicted 
alike upon male and female. 

CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


FATE OR LAw. The Story of an Optimist. 
By Warren A. Rodman, Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. 1899. Price, $1.00. 


This is a cheerful and encouraging story 
of a poor, deformed boy, born under the 
cloud of a widowed mother’s distress, with 
a heritage of physical frailty, from which 
he is gradually rescued by maternal affec- 
tion and by his own resolution to master 
difficulties. His aspirations, discourage- 
ments, successes, and reverses are all 
made stepping-stones to a progressive life. 
He achieves physical vigor by the advice 
of a “metaphysician,”’ who arouses his 
will to overcome disease by the vis medi- 
catrix nature, acting through exercise, 
fresh air, and gymnastics. In the end he 
achieves friends, love, marriage, the con- 
version even of enemies into friends. 
From a poor, crippled, distorted dwarf, 
Mind-cure converts. him into a, healthy, 








vigorous, and useful man, pursuing a ca- | 
reer of active beneficence. This story 
probably embodies in a concrete form the 
gospel of mental healing as held by its 
wisest and most sincere disciples. As 
such, it will be read with keen interest by 
many who are interested in the so-called 
‘*metaphysical’’ movement, of which the 
author is a student and a believer. 
H. B. B. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
with a prefatory note by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, editor of the writings 
of George Washington. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1899. Price, 50 cents. 


This remarkable valedictory, addressed 
by the Father of his Country to the Amer- 
ican People in 1796 was at once an an- 
nouncement of his approaching with- 
drawal from public life, and an appeal for 
a lofty standard of national morality. The 
pathos of his ‘hail and farewell’’ gave his 
wise counsels a weight and solemnity 
which postponed for more than half a 
century the sectional conflict, from the 
very beginning inevitable in a house 
divided against itself by the irreconcilable 
principles of Slavery and Liberty. Its 
somewhat stilted and formal style was in 
keeping with the taste of the period, and 
was largely due to the pen of Alexander 
Hamilton, to whom Washington, with 
characteristic modesty, entrusted its 
preparation. We could wish that the 
composition had been Washington's own, 
as well as the ideas and advice. 

It is fashionable to-day to speak of 
Washington’s advice to take and preserve 
a neutral position with reference to for- 
eign powers as designed only for a period 
of immaturity. But this was not at all 
his sole object. He says: 

‘*The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without anything more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation in cases 
in which it 1s free to act, to maintain in- 
violate the relations of peace and amity 
towards the nations.” 

How little could he foresee, that in little 
more than a century, the Union which he 
had given his life to establish, would be 
perverted into an instrument of oppression 
and massacre in the far off Philippines, in 
defiance of his counsels! H. B. B. 


AN INCIDENT AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 
By Sarah Barnwell Elliott, with illus- 
trations by W. T. Smedley. New York 
and London. Harper & Brothers, 1899. 
Price, $1,25. 


The genius of American women is es- 
pecially manifested in short stories of 
descriptive scenery, character, and man- 
ners. The best history of American soci- 
ety will be found in acompilation of such, 
beginning in the last generation with the 
stories of Miss Sedgwick, following with 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Phelps 
Ward, Sarah Orne Jewett, etc., and ending 
with these of Miss Elliott. Especially 
graphic and original are the stories writ- 
ten recently by Southern women. It 
would be difficult, in contemporary litera- 
ture, to name three writers who so ably 
*thold the mirror up to nature’ as Charles 
Egbert Craddock, Ruth McEnery Stewart, 
and Sarah Barnwell Elliott. ‘What word- 
picture of Southern scenery can excel the 
opening paragraphs of ‘‘An Incident,”’ in 
the present volume? 

“It was an ordinary frame house stand- 
ing on brick legs, and situated on a bar- 
ren knoll which, because of the dead levei 
of marsh and swamp and deserted fields 
from which it rose, seemed to achieve the 
loneliness of a real height. The south and 
west sides of the house looked out on 
marsh and swamp, the north and east 
sides on a wide stretch of old fields grown 
up in broom grass. Beyond the marsh 
rolled a river, now quite beyond its banks 
with afreshet; beyond the cypress swamp 
rose a railway embankment, leading to a 
bridge that crossed the river. On the 
other two sides, the old fields ended in a 
solid black wall of pine barren. .. . There 
were some shattered remnants of oak-trees 
out in the field, and some chimneys over- 
grown with vines, showing where, in hap- 
pier times, the real homestead had stood. 
It was towards the end of February,—a 
clear afternoon drawing towards sunset, — 
and all the flat, sad country was covered 
with a drifting red glow that turned the 
broom-grass into a sea of gold; that light- 
ed up the black wall of pine barren, and 
shot here and there long shafts of light 
into the sombre depths of the cypress 
swamp. There was no sign of life about 
the dwelling-house, though the doors and 
windows stood open; but every now and 
then a negro’ woman came out of the 
kitchen and looked about, while within a 
dog whined.”’ 

Who that has ever passed through the 
Southern Atlantic States will not recog- 
nize the fidelity of that desolate, sombre 
picture? 

What finer sketches of character could 
be made than those of ‘‘Miss Maria’’ and 
‘Kissy’? in ‘Faith and Faithfulness,’ in 
their pathetic struggle with destitution, 
and gleeful acceptance and improvident 
expenditure of Mrs. Jarvis’s generous do- 
nation? Or that of “General Stamper,” 
the confederate ex-brigadier, with his one 
leg and arm, and surprising adventures in 
Texas as ‘'Parson Stiggins, of the firm of 
Stallings and Stiggins, successful revival- 
ists?”’ , 

What more striking and profound con- 
ception of primitive Southern manners 
than are portrayed in ‘‘Squire Kayley’s 
Conclusions?’ A man might write page 
after page of philosophical analysis with- 
out conveying impressions so clear and 
comprehensive. 

All who can appreciate insight and per- 
ception combined should make haste to 
possess themselves of this delightful vol- 
ume; H. B. B. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one-dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis catarrb. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s-Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHengy & Co, 

Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPRING PUZZLE. 





BY ANNA M. PRATT. 


I am not deceiving, 
Though ’tis past all believing, 
But, really and truly, some day you may see 
A very large number 
Of pussies a-slumber 
Anda blue bird a-singing all on the same tree. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


THE STORY OF “CRISTOBAL COLON.” 

Mrs. S. S. Robison tells, in St. 
Nicholas for April, this interesting story 
of a little gray kitten that survived the 
destruction of the Spanish cruiser Cris- 
tobal Colon, in Cuban waters, nine months 
ago: 

Six months ago a little gray kitten 
played among the sailors of a Spanish 
cruiser. He was in no wise a remarkable 
cat, and if any one had told him that he 
was going to be, it probably would not 
have troubled his little head. His ship, 
with three others, lay in the hill-circled 
harbor of Santiago for many days, while 
in the offing the big American men-of- 
war, like watch-dogs, barked grimly, and 
threw great bursting shells at the port and 
town, to show how they could bite if they 
should find harsher measures necessary. 
At last, one bright Sundayjmorning, the 
throb of the screw propeller on board of 
the kitten’s ship was felt again, and the 
cruisers in their war-paint slid down the 
channel to meet the awful storm of shot 
and shell that awaited them outside. 
From that.dreadful rain of steel, as we all 
know, three of the Spanish vessels turned 
to the shore, bursting into flames, while 
the Cristobal Colon fled down the coast, 
with the Oregonand Brooklyn following at 
her heels. 

When the chase was ended, a party of 
the Oregon's men boarded the wreck of 
the Colon, to take away any wounded they 
might find, and to collect such relics as 
they could. When the Oregon party re- 
turned, it had, among other prizes, two 
trembling little captives, who, having 
gone through one of those experiences 
which make history, could never again be 
considered commonplace cats. They soon 
became accustomed to their new quarters, 
and showed no prejudice against their 
captors, evidently deciding that an Ameri- 
can arm was as warm to lie curled against 
as a Spanish one, and that American food 
was, if anything, superior in quality and 
quantity to the short rations they may 
have had at Santiago. One kitten was 
given to Captain Evans of the Jowa and 
the other to the Oregon's commander. 

When the Oregon reached New York, 
the cat belonging to Captain Clark was 
shipped to his brother at St. Joseph, 
Mich., to be cared for until Captain Clark 
should have settled his duty. ‘‘Cristobal,”’ 
as the kitten was called, made as much 
sensation upon his journey West as if he 
had been a high official. Tacked to his 
travelling-basket was a placard which 
read: 

TO GOOD AMERICANS. 

Treat me kindly, and give me food, as I 
am a prisoner of war from the Cristobal 
Colon, being forwarded by my captors, 
the crew of the Oregon, to their gallant 
commander, Captain Charles E, Clark, 
whose brave efforts forced the Colon to 
surrender, July 3, 1898. 

People crowded to the New York ex- 
press office to see the little prisoner who 
had played his part in one of the battles 
of the century. Newspapers printed para- 
graphs about him, and it was even stated, 
to give him more distinguished rank, that 
he. had been Admiral Cervera’s pet, astate- 
ment which his name alone should have 
contradicted, since the Colon was not the 
admiral’s flagship. He arrived at St: 
Joseph none the worse for his journey. 

In-his pleasant home by the lake, Cris 
was very happy. His master and mis- 
tress were devoted to him. He took his 
daily run over soft green turf, meals were. 
served on demand, and there was asnugly 
lined basket for frequent naps. At last 
his peaceful life was broken by a call from 





Indianapolis, where, what with the pay- 
ments to see him and the sale of his 
photographs, Cristobal Colon brought the 
sum of fifty dollars to the Indianapolis 
Free Kindergarten; and the poor children 
of that city, when they play their pretty 
games and handle their bright-colored 
toys, will have occasion to give a kind 
thought to the little Spanish kitten. He 
seemed so glad to be at home after his 
Indianapolis trip that Mr. and Mrs, Clark 
resolved he should travel no more; but 
Captain Clark, while objecting to further 
travels for the cat, who had had so little 
rest in his eventful life, had stipulated 
that if Chicago asked for him she should 
not be refused, for that city was the home 
of many of Cristobal’s brave shipmates on 
the Oregon. Poor little Cris! His appear- 
ance at a Chicago cat-show was his last 
appearance in public. He greeted his 
master and mistress, on his return, with 
the usual affection, but seemed very, very 
tired, and after a day and a night of ill- 
ness died. The handsome medal he won 
at the Chicago show will probably be sent 
to the crew of the Oregon, in memory of 
their little shipmate. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Minks—Isn’t it queer that such a 
little bit of a country as England can rule 
such a vast amount of territory? 

Mr. Minks—Well, I don’t know. You're 
not very big, yourself, my dear. 





‘‘Have you got any embalmed beef?” 
asked the joker of his butcher. 

“*No,’’ replied the dealer, off his guard; 
‘but we have something just as good.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


‘Johnny, are your people going to take 
you with them on that trip across the 
ocean?” ‘Yes’m,” ‘Aren’t you afraid?” 
“No’m. Ain’t afraid of nothin’. I’ve 
been vaccinated an’ baptized.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Little Ethel (in tears)—Oh, ma, Georgie 
has eaten all the apple and not given me 
any! 

Fond Mama—What a naughty boy! He 
promised to give you the lion’s share. 

Little Ethel—Yes, ma; but he says lions 
don’t eat apples at all. 


A small Chicago girl ended her evening 
prayer as follows: ‘‘——And please, O 
Lord, take good care of yourself, too. If 
anything should happento you, we couldn’t 
have any one but McKinley to depend on, 
and he isn’t doing as weil as pa expected.”’ 


There was a disagreement, and the 
mother undertook to straighten things 
out. ‘‘Why can’t you play nicely?” she 
asked. ‘*’Cause he wants to boss things,” 
answered the younger. ‘‘He wants me to 
play I’m President of the United States.”’ 
“Well, why don’t you?’ ‘’Cause it’s my 
turn to be Dewey.’’—Chicago Evening 
Post. 


An English clergyman was called sud- 
denly to preach before the students of a 
well-known college. He hurriedly chose 
out of his ‘‘barrel”’ a sermon, and without 
reading it went to the college chapel, the 
congregation of which was wholly com- 
posed of male students. He got along 
famously until near the close, when he 
amazed the boys by beginning his perora- 
tion thus: ‘‘And now a word in conclusion 
to you who are mothers.”’ 


At a public meeting of the Aldine Club 
in New York one of the speakers, Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, had the misfortune, when he 
tried to take a seat, to miss the chair and 
come down at full length on the platform. 
The incident occasioned not a little sub- 
dued mirth. When it came his turn to 
speak, the presiding officer introduced 
him in these words: ‘‘Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
will again take the floor.’’ Dr. Rainsford 
never met with so enthusiastic a recep- 
tion as greeted this announcement. 








APRIL SHOWERS 


Wash away the filth and waste that have 
accumulated during the winter. 

In like manner Hood’s Sarsaparilla ex- 
pels from the blood impurities that have 
been deposited during the season when 
there has been but little perspiration and 
perhaps constant confinement in impure 
and vitiated air. It is a boon to tired 
mothers, housekeepers, teachers, and 
others who spend their time indoors. 

It gives the blood richness and vitality, 
fitting it to nourish and strengthen the 
nerves, muscles, and all the great organs 
of the body. It cures all spring humors 
and banishes that tired feeling. 

It is the best medicine money can buy 
for all diseases caused by impure or im- 
poverished blood. You should begin 
taking it to-day. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Cpens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West Newron, Mase, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMorsg, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1#96. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Dp 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES, 
Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War vor 
way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the ** Olympia,” has app 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, anti Mr. Stratemeyer 
is the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 


of the year. 
To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Keady Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SorH1e May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Clock gas. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1” Pew styles. 


New dies in gold 
and color. Price Reduced. By Sornui® May, 


Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 
Six Young Hunters, {hz Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorDON PARKER, author of * Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WARK OF 1812 
SERIES. 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 
son, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS, 


Stories of the American Revolution. soe 
Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. I!lustrated, 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By AbRAM EN@ 


John Hancock, His Book, LISH BROWN, ats 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,”’ ‘* Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” ete., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00, 

H A Story of the Pauline Era, 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. Etuis, A.M. Over 200 ifllustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


P For Large A® 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For faves At 
supplement to ‘* The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
—z Law.” By HARRIETTE R, SHATTUOK, 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








Kv EVERETY 
T. TOMLIB- 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








FARE TO GRAND RAPIDS. 

Reduced rates of a fare and a third have 
been secured for delegates and visitors to the 
National Suffrage Convention to be held at 
Grand Rapids, April 27—May 4. The fare 
between Boston and Grand Rapids is $19.75, 
going, and will be a third of that amount re- 
turning, so that $27 will cover the railroad 
fare. Entertainment for all delegates will 
be provided free of charge by the hospitable 
Grand Rapids women. Any persons intend- 
ing to go from Massachusetts are asked to 
send their names to this office as soon as pos- 
sible. 





NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Any one wishing to take advantage of the 
full time for which reduced rates are granted 
to and from the Grand Rapids Convention, 
may leave her home (where she gets the 
certificate for having paid the full fare one 
way) as early as April 24th, or just after 
midnight of April 25d, and may remain in 
Grand Rapids until just before midnight of 
May (ith. For all special information apply 
to Mary G. Hay, Chairman Committee on 
Railroad Rates, 107 World Building, New 
York City. 





ee 


WANTED AN ECONOMICAL WIFE. 

A bright, active, impulsive young man, 
a general favorite and a thoroughly good 
fellow, had got into a habit of reckless 
expenditure. Ile made money easily and 
spentit freely. At the age of twenty five 
he had laid by nothing, and his expenses 
exceeded his income. His friends felt 
uneasy at the course he was pursuing, 
and his mother said: ‘‘What Sam needs 
is an economical wife.” 

One day Sam woke up to the fact that 
the society of a certain young lady was 
necessary for his happiness. He asked 
her to marry him. She had only waited 
to be asked and willingly consented. 
Afterwards bis money, formerly spent on 
follies, was used in making a home, The 
responsibility of a household put a whole- 
some check on Sam's easy prodigality. 
For, as Bacon has well said, ‘‘The man 
who has wife and children has given hos- 
tages to fortune,” 

Uncle Sam is like the young unmarried 
man we have described. He has made 
money easily, and has become fearfully ex- 
travagant in his expenditures. Congress 
has just appropriated $1,560,000,000 for his 
two yeuirs’ expenses. What does that 
mean? It means fifteen hundred and 
sixty thousand times one thousand gold 
dullars. In other words, a row of 
piles of one thousand gold dollars 
three feet apart, extending nine hun- 
dred miles—say from Boston to Chicago. 
One third of these piles, say 300 miles of 
this row, has been spent within a year in 
the war with Spain. Another third has 
been spent on army, navy, fortifications, 
pensions, and interest on our war debt. 
Two-thirds of this federal outlay has 
gone to pay for bloodshed past, present, 
and prospective—in destruction of life, 
property, and morals. Nor is this all. 
Uncle Sam has some fifty state dependen- 
cies —each emulating its benefactor’s ex- 
travagance. They have spent another 
fifteen hundred thousand times a thou- 
sand dollars within two years. That would 
extend the thousand dollar piles from Chi- 
cago to the Rocky Mountains. Put these 
sums together, and they amount to a tax 
of twenty dollars aunually imposed on 
every man, woman, child, and baby in 
America. Say, on a laborer with a wife 
and six children, an annual tax of one 
hundred and seventy dollars out of an in- 
some of five hundred dollars, or one- 
third of all he can earn. Is it any wonder 
that so many people are poor? Is it any 
wonder that hundreds of thousands are 
living from hand to mouth, or vainly 
seeking for work? Is itnot rather a won- 
der that the country fares so well as it 
does, under so enormous a burden? 

For remember, this astonishing sum all 
comes out of labor. It is not all wasted, 
but it is taken from producers and given 
to consumers. Asa rule, it is taken from 
the poor and given to the rich. 

How shall we check this extravagant 
eutlay of the people’s hard-earned money? 
By giving women an equal voice and vote 
on the national expenditure. Women are 
the economists of the world. It is harder 
for the average woman to get a dollar than 
for the average man. Therefore the dol- 
lar looks larger to the woman. She is 
more careful in its expenditure. Being 
more economical she will vote for economy, 


for, in the long run, every class that votes 
makes itself felt in the government. Uncle 
Sam especially needs an economical wife. 
“What good would it do women to 
vote?” It would reduce taxation one-half 
and apply the other half to the real needs 
of the community. What we need is 
financial reform, and the sooner we have 
it the better. H. B. B. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY UNFAIR TO WOMEN. 

Harper's Weekly of April 1 contains 
the following article on the recent execu- 
tion of Mrs, Place: 

Whether or not such killing is in accord- 
ance with the principles and practices of 
Christian civilization is a question. If 
the perpetual incarceration of those who 
kill could be made certain, a strong argu- 
ment which now sustains the gallows and 
the electric chair would cease to exist. In 
tLe case of Mrs. Place some of the leading 
women suffragists of the country took a 
prominent part. They insisted among 
other things that the law of capital punish- 
ment should not be executed against 
women. In taking this ground they demon- 
strated absolutely their own incapacity 
for the exercise of public duties, including 
the right of voting. In other words, they 
showed that if they were admitted to the 
suffrage they would add one more element 
—and a very large one—to that part of 
the population, which is increasing, which 
fosters disrespect for the law; and 
such disrespect, as much as anything 
else, is injuring our political state. So 
long as the law exists, it must apply 
equally to all persons. There are too many 
privileged classes already in the com- 
munity to warrant the addition of women 
murderers. Moreover, women would do 
very much more effective work against 
what they regard as the sin and disgrace of 
capitil punishment, if they would unite in 
a general movement against it, instead of 
devoting their energies to the saving of 
criminals of their own sex from its opera- 
tions. 

The above is an illustration of the fla- 

grant misrepresentation of the advocates 
of equal suffrage by our opponents. Many 
suffragists, including the editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, the oldest and most 
widely circulated woman suffrage news- 
paper in America, have fully approved of 
Gov. Roosevelt’s refusal to commute the 
sentence of Mrs. Place, upon the ground 
that women and men should be equals in 
legal rights, privileges, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities. Some women and some 
men have claimed that Mrs. Place ought 
not to have undergone capital punishment. 
But most of the women who objected have 
done so not because she was a woman, 
but on the ground that she had not been 
tried and convicted by ‘‘a jury of her 
peers.’’ She has had no vote either in 
making or administering the laws of New 
York. She has been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced by a judge and jury of men 
only. Just as negroes, charged with 
crime, justly complain when negroes are 
excluded from the jury, 80 women justly 
complain of the exclusion of women. No 
candid man can deny thatin both cases 
there is ground for remonstrance, The 
day will come when, in all cases where a 
woman is a party in a criminal procedure, 
one-half of the jury will be women. What 
would Harper's Weekly say if a man had 
been electrocuted upun the verdict of a 
jury composed solely of women? 
During many years which the high- 
minded and chivalrous George William 
Curtis was editor of Harper’s Weekly, the 
paper was friendly tv equal suffrage. 
Women then were always sure of just and 
kindly recognition in its columns, But 
the editorial management has changed, 
and in this respect not for the better. 





H. B. B. 
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UNIFORM RIGHTS FOR HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 


Hon. George A. O. Ernst deserves the 
thanks of every friend of equal rights for 
women. ‘The following (Senate No. 88) is 
the bill prepared and advocated by him 
before the Committee on Probate and In- 
sulvency, ‘to accompany the petition of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation.’’ It is entitled, ‘‘An Act to pro- 
vide fur Uniformity in the Respective 
Rights of Husband and Wife in the Estate 
of a Deceased Spouse.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
rvesentatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 
SEcTION 1. A wife shall have the same 
rights, legal and equitable, in the estate of 
her deceased husband as a husband now 
has in the estate of his deceased wife, and 
she may assert or release those rights in 
the same manner as the husband may now 
assert or release his rights in her estate. 
Sect. 2. The probate court in its discre- 
tion may make an allowance to either 
husband or wife out of the estate of the 
deceased spouse in the same manner and 
to the same amount as it may now make 
an allowance to a wife out of the estate of 
her deceased husband. 

Sect. 3. A husband shall have the same 
rights in the tomb or burial lot of his wife 
as a wife now has in that of her husband, 
and he may assert or release the same in 
the same manner as she may now assert or 
release her rights. 

Sect. 4. Either husband or wife may by 
a last will dispose of all his or her prop- 





assent of the other: provided, that neither 
shall thereby be deprived of the rights re- 
ferred to in the preceding sections with- 
out his or her consent in writing. 

Secr. 5. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sect. 6. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

This is, we believe, the first and only 
time that a bill providing for full equality 
in the legal property rights of husband 
and wife has been submitted to a Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Let the suffragists 
continue to petition until equality is se- 
cured, 

The bill of Mr. Ernst has been followed 
by another one (House No. 747), intro- 
duced on leave by Mr. Myers, of Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘relative to the rights of husband 
and wife in the property of the other de- 
ceased,’’ and by a third bill (House 357), 
prepared and supported by Judge Harmon, 
‘*to revise the laws concerning the distri- 
bution of deceased persons’ estates,.”’ 
These bills do not fully embody the prin- 
ciple of uniformity of rights, but recog- 
nize the present injustice and propose 
partial remedies. H. B. B. 





“THE EMOTIONAL SEX.” 


The last few weeks have abounded in 
object-lessons for those persons who think 
women are too excitable to vote. The 
papers have been full of such items as the 
following: ‘Five killed and ten wounded 
is the result of the municipal election in 
Hot Springs.” ‘Hot time in Blackstone 
town meeting. Moderator called a man a 
liar—almost a riot—rival factions brand 
each others as robbers—police quell dis- 
turbance.”” In another town not far from 
Boston, the lie was exchanged, prominent 
citizens shook their fists at each other, and 
a quiet member of the Woman’s Club who 
was present to study methods of govern- 
ment closed her note book and went home 
in scorn, At a political convention in 
Greenville, Neb., two rival chairmen were 
nominated. ‘The local paper says: 

For three solid hours pandemonium 
reigned. Men stood on chairs with arms 
extended and lungs expanded, ard no 
person knew or cared what they said. 
Enough dirty linen was washed to pollute 
all the streams in the county. Party 
secrets were revealed and party treachery 
ventilated. Neither chairman would allow 
any business to be transacted, and they 
were backed up by a howling, discordant 
mob. 

These are a few samples from a multi- 
tude of such items. But suppose only 
one of these incidents had happened ina 
convention of Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, or any other society of 
women! How the papers would have 
trumpeted it from one end of the country 
to another as a proof that women are 
unfit to vote! A. 8. B. 
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AGAINST WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The members of the Cities Committee 
of the New York Assembly have received 
a communication from the Anti-Suffrage 
Association of Albany, protesting against 
the bill requiring that women shall form 
part of every school board. The com- 
munication says in part: 

To-day the law permits the appoint- 
ing of women on schoo] boards. To make 
it obligatory to appoint them is what 
Governor Roosevelt would call ‘‘unneces- 
sary legislation,’’ and it is also unwise 
legislation, There is no salary attached 
to the office, and where it has been tried 
it has been very hard to get competent 
women to so serve. The woman suf- 
fragists, who offer this bill, tried to get 
the same law embodied in the charter for 
second-class cities, but the men who 
framed that charter refused to make the 
appointment of women obligatory. 

We hope that when this bill comes up 
you will vote against it, for the reasons 
given above, and also because any legisla- 
tion that tends to convey an assertion that 
there is an irrepressible conflict between 
the two sexes, that in any way suggests, in 
Miss Anthony’s words, that ‘‘man is the 
natural enemy of woman,” threatens the 
home, threatens the sacredness of the 
marriage tie, threatens the church and 
undermines the foundation of our great 
republic. 

The bill is only the thin edge of a 
wedge that the restless, dissatisfied wom- 
en are trying to force into the laws of our 
State; and we trust that you will see in it, 
what we believe it to be, ‘‘unnecessary 
and unwise legislation.”’ 

It is a curious fact that most of the 

women opposed to equal suffrage seem 
constitutionally unable to argue without 
calling names. 
It is not at all likely that Miss Anthony 
ever made the remark attributed to her. 
The assertion that men and women ought 
to serve together on school boards is not a 
declaration that men and women are 
enemies; on the contrary, it is a declara- 
tion that the codperation of men and 
women is necessary to bring about the 
best results. This has been proved so 
conclusively in the case of mixed school 
boards that it is surprising how any one 
desiring the welfare of the schools can 
oppose the bill. But it is enough for the 
‘‘Antis” that this bill has been asked for 
by the Suffrage Association. 





erty, both real and personal, without the 


As for the difficulty of finding com- 


petent women who are willing to serve, 
there are in every community as many 
women of leisure as men of leisure—gen. 
erally more—and if the law required a 
woman on the board, the woman would 
be found. Women are now required by 
law on many kinds of boards, and it has 
never been found impossible to secure 
suitable women for such positions. 

The protest of the *‘Antis” ought to be 
headed “A protest against the best inter- 
ests of the schools,” A. 8. B. 





AN AMAZING LIE. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 3, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Washington Post of March 22, 
Mr. J. L. Prince, of Cripple Creek, Col., 
made a statement in regard to Colorado 
legislators so grossly insulting, and so 
contrary to the facts, that some effort has 
been made to prove the falsity of his 
charges. 

After saying that the good people of 
Colorado persistently advocate the purify- 
ing influence of women’s voting in the 
State, Mr. Prince relates how the factions 
opposed to a certain bill laid a plan by 
which two ‘‘female members of the Legis- 
lature invited to a little supper two of the 
male advocates of the bill, and, while the 
latter were so entranced with the bewitch- 
ing attentions of their hostesses as to be 
off guard, a subsidized waiter was to put 
a few knock-out drops in the beer or 
wine.”’ 

In a personal letter from Mrs. Harriet 
G. R. Wright, a member of the Colorado 
House, she says that ‘“‘Mr. Prince’s false 
and misleading statement and vile slan- 
der’’ was read by prominent members of 
the House, including the Speaker, with 
the greatest surprise, “and the members 
from Cripple Creek were justly indig- 
nant.’”?” Mrs. Wright, Mrs, Lee, and Dr. 
Mary F. Barry, the three women members 
of the Legislature, all favored and voted 
for the bill referred to; therefore, they 
could have uo object in presiding at a 
supper to defeat it. The truth is, the 
hostesses at the supper ‘‘were hired by 
men outside the Legislature,”’ and the facts 
are fully explained in a letter from Hon, 
William G. Smith, Speaker of the Colorado 
House of Representatives, which accom- 
panied Mrs, Wright’s letter. 

The expressions of this Mr. Prince, con- 
sidered with the facts in the case, so thor- 
oughly explain the man that no further 
comment is necessary. He evidently, and 
very justly, does not approve of women 
legislators indulging in the dishonorable 
tricks of the traditional politician; but he 
seems to carry his restrictions no further. 
The following is Speaker Smith’s letter: 

\ STATE OF COLORADO, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 

/ DENVER, CoL., MARCH 27, 1899. 

EpItok WASHINGTON Post. 

Dear Sir: I have just noticed a clipping 
from your paper, under date of March 22, 
insinuating that the women members of 
the House of Representatives of Colorado 
have been guilty of a conspiracy to pre- 
vent the passage of a measure, by invei- 
gling a couple of the members from regis- 
tering their vote on a certain measure 
pending before said body. The interview 
is said to be from a Mr. Prince, of Cripple 
Creek, and charges the female legislators 
with conspiring, by disreputable means, to 
accomplish the purpose charged. I desire 
to correct this misstatement. The women 
who were charged with trying to use 
“knock-out drops’? upon members were 
outside disreputable persons, who were 
not connected with the Legislature, but 
who were excluded from the floor of the 
House by the undersigned. Our women 
members are all of the highest character 
and standing. Yours truly, 

Wm. G. Smiru, Speaker. 

En passant, one is almost tempted to 
think that the two men might be criticised 
for accepting the invitation to the “little 
supper; and it would seem that there 
would be no risk in selecting two good 
women to fill their places in the Colorado 
Legislature. Nettig£ Lovisa WHITE. 


WAGE-EARNERS IN COLORADO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A little while ago, in discussing the situ- 
ation in the Utah Legislature, the Iowa 
Register referred to the action of Senator 
Martha Hughes Cannon two years ago, 
when she spoke and voted in the Legisla- 
ture for the independent candidate for 
Congress, Moses Thatcher, in opposition 
to the candidate of the Mormon Church. 
After quoting the high praise given to 
Mrs. Cannon for her eloquence and cour- 
age on that occasion by the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the leading Gentile paper of 
Utah, the Iowa Register comments as fol- 
lows: 

All this is very good, but Mrs. Cannon 
is out of her sphere, just as much as she 
would be in the back yard manipulating a 
buck-saw, and just as much as we would 
be if appointed as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 

There is nothing particularly surprising 
in this. It is the same old attitude con- 
sistently held by anti-suffragists, year in, 
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lowing significant paragraph should ap- 
pear in the local matter. Evidently this 
is one of the places where “the apustle 
appears to be a little confused:”’ 

Des Moines clerks contemplate the 
organization of a labor union to protect 
their interests, and especially to see that 
the law concerning the employment of 
female clerks is lived upto President 4. 
L. Urick, of the Trades and Labor Assem. 
bly, charged, in an address Friday even. 
ing at a meeting of the Des Moines Fed. 
eral Labor Union at Trades Assembly 
Hall, that the Lowa statute is being ignore 
on this point. Too long hours, too little 
pay, too few excuses from duty, and im. 
proper accommodations, resulting in eyjj 
effects upon the health of women clerks, 
are the principal features to which he 
made objection. President Urick said it 
is necessary to organize into aunion. “One 
employee can do nothing,” said President 
Urick, “‘by protesting, as she will simply 
receive a discharge. But by organiza. 
tion, and by the demands of the union, 
these conditions can be improved.” 

If Mrs. Cannon lived in Des Moines, and 
happened to be an overworked, underpaid 
woman clerk, she might turn her eloquence 
towards the Legislature of Iowa, or the 
city council of Des Moines, and try to see 
that the laws for her protection were en- 
forced, and the Register would doubtless 
call attention to the fact that she was still 
out of her sphere. 

The editor of the Register does not 
appreciate the fact that in this country 
social and economical questions are politi- 
cal questions, and must be settled largely 
at the ballot-box. The laboring man has 
a hard enough time to get legislation for 
himself, even when he has the ballot, 
Those who have tried it know how doubly 
hard it is to get special provisions for 
women and children. Any one who cares 
to investigate the situation in the stores 
of Denver now, and who was familiar with 
them ten years ago, will discover that 
there has been a wonderful change. Most 
of these concessions are recent. One 
store gives every woman two days a month 
at home on pay; another has a school for 
the boys and girls employed there; this 
same store has a savings bank for its 
employees, and supplies a rack where all 
bicycles are checked by a boy employed 
expressly for that purpose. 

A few weeks ago, when the question of 
a Consumers’ League was brought up in 
the Woman’s Club of Denver, a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of employees, more especially wom- 
en employees, in Denver stores. A list of 
twenty seven questions was _ prepared, 
embracing wages, fines, hours, holidays, 
seats behind counters, equal pay for equal 
work without distinction of sex, sanitary 
conditions, etc. The committee reported 
that there was no immediate necessity for 
a Consumers’ League, as they found in 
most of the stores that not only were the 
laws complied with, but employers had 
voluntarily done more for employees than 
the laws require. 

This is not saying that there are no 
abuses in Denver stores, no injustices, and 
no hardships, but it is saying that the 
trend is distinctly upward. The moment 
sex distinctions are eliminated from our 
minds, and we try to be just, the race is 
uplifted. When we are just, we have 
reached the point where we shall shortly 
begin to be generous. 


Denver, Col. L. M. STANSBURY. 





MOURNING A PRINCESS. 


A vivid description of the ceremonies 
attending the lying-in-state of the Hawai- 
ian Princess Kaiulani is given in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, from a private letter by 
Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott: 


After a very busy day, I confess myself 
too weary to do justice to the display 
which 1 witnessed most unexpectedly; 
the picture was so weird that for the rest 
of my life, if memory does not fail, it will 
never fade. The Princess Kaiulani had 
been ill nearly all winter, seeing few per- 
sons save her intimate young friends. 
Several trips to the other islands had 
been taken, the physicians hoping that the 
voyage and change of scenery would re- 
store her. Their hopes were blasted, and 
she has gone where the gewgaws of royal- 
ty will be useless. 

The principal of the Kamehameha 
School for Girls asked Mr. T. for a seat in 
the carriage to go to the home of the 
princess’s father, as she had a fine floral 
design to carry. I was fortunately unen- 
gaged, and went also. The crowds going 
and leaving the cars, the return of public 
and private carriages, was astonishing to 
me. The police of the city kept the lines 
in order, and other officials directed vis- 
itors. As we approached the room, the 
odor of flowers was almost overpowering. 
Slowly we walked to the music of the 
band, which played to enable the holders 
of the kahilis to wave them in unison. On 
the couch, which looked like a high-post 
bedstead, covered with a velvet pall made 
of two colors and fringed, lay the body of 
the princess. But a small part of her pro- 
file could be seen, under a fine, close tulle 
veil; over her head lay a crown made of 
white roses, and by her side lay a bunch 
of orange blossoms, tied with white satin 
ribbon. The white silk covering was full 
and much draped over the bier. By the 





year out. The surprising thing is that in 





the same issue of the same paper, the fol- 


sides stood four natives, said to be retain- 
ers, but really business men, whose moth- 
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ers were years ago classed as servants of 
royalty. Nearly all must have been of 
ure Hawaiian blood, quite dark-skinned. 
On their shoulders they wore the orange- 
feather collars. In their hands they held 
the emblem of royalty, the kahilis, though 
yery much smaller than the fine ones in 
the museum. With great solemnity they 
waved these emblems up and down over 
the body. By the head sat the old ser- 
yant who had cared for the princess until 
she was sent to England. She seemed 
powed with grief, but she did not wail, 
simply waved a small kabili, like our bam- 
poo feather dusters, near the face of the 
dead princess. We had to pass on, but I 
saw many beautiful flowers, and yards of 
the orange leis were festooned about the 
pier. Near the head of the body stood 
two officers of the Guard, gorgeous in 
uniform and helmet. They were so im- 
movable they seemed made of wax. 

in a large hall adjacent were hundreds 
of uative women in black holokis but with 
orange leis, and some with blossoms of the 
plumiera (the plant that furnishes frangi- 
pani.) They were chatting slowly and se- 
dately, but evidently about their own mat- 
ters, for very few of them knew the prin- 
cess personally. Altogether, it was a 
unique exhibition. I regretted that those 
persons, especially children, who have a 
fear of death, could not have seen that 
exquisitely arranged bier. Had it not 
been for the absurd kabili-wavers, it 
would seem copied from the pictures of 
Elaine. 

When the rain came, as it did in a brisk 
shower, I heard “wailing,” and went to 
the lanai. Over in a group under the ban- 
yan tree, so much talked of by Miss Krout, 
were old natives wailing and shouting. 
One woman and two men carried on like 
cranks, putting in bits of the hula dance 
to make the younger ones laugh. From 
my position I saw and heard it all, and it 
was a pity that the police didn’t stop it. 
Yet we must remember that twenty years 
ago, when a chief, man or woman, died, 
history records knocking out one’s front 
teeth, shaving off one side of the head, 
committing crimes, abusive conduct to 
women and children, all to express grief 
for the death and menace to the bad god. 

To-morrow, the first stone church built 
of coral rock, cut and fitted by natives, 
a work of ten years, is to be opened, for 
the customary “‘lying in state’ from nine 
until four; but the casket will be closed. 
On Sunday, the funeral procession, after 
services in the church, will move to the 
royal mausoleum. There will be societies 
in regalia, schools, with bands, dignitaries 
such as president and cabinet, Supreme 
Court, etc., to the end of the chapter. 
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GENEROUS OFFER TO SUFFRAGE WORKERS 


The Quisisana Sanitarium, of Asheville, 
N. C., makes the following friendly and 
generous Offer: 

“T would be glad to give acourse of 
treatment at half price to some active suf 
frage worker who may need it. We give 
no medicine and perform no operations. 
The treatment usec is the latest, most 
scientific German method, known as the 
Nature cure. Our Sanitarium is modelled 
after the renowned Sanitarium, ‘Weisser 
Hirsch,’ near Dresden, Germany. 

“T shall be glad to correspond with any 
one who wishes to take advantage of this 
offer. MINNA KvuEpPeER, M. D.” 

Asheville, N. C. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 











The trustees of the University of Illinois 
have decided upon the appointment of a 
new instructor in chemistry. It is pro- 
posed that this instructor shall be a 
woman, and shall devote herself to the 
chemistry of foods and of household sani- 
tation. This action is in response to the 
demand for domestic science courses for 
women. 

Miss Mary Taylor Mason, a Bryn Mawr 
graduate of 1892, has been elected to the 
Central Board of Education in Philadel- 
phia. There are only four women on the 
board, of whom she is the youngest. The 
long opposition in Philadelphia to women 
in such positions makes her election a 
victory. 

Another Bryn Mawr alumna, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H, Collins, née Julia Cope, for many 
years secretary of the college, has been 
appointed on the School Board of Lower 
Merion Township. ‘These schools, both 
high and public, have of late years been 
attempting Bryn Mawr preparation with 
some success, which will doubtless be 
increased by the intimate knowledge that 
Mrs. Collins possesses of the require- 
ments, 

Miss Harriet G. Powers, one of the 
faculty of the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople, is now spending a few 
months in this country. The college has 
among its students girls of thirteen na- 
tionalities. Miss Powers says: ‘‘As far 
as intellectual ability goes, the American 
and English students in the college do no 
better work than their Oriental sisters. A 
Hebrew girl had the highest marks in the 
graduating class of ’98. In language the 
Greek girls are usually ahead, but they 
fall behind in mathematics.’’ The Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Constantinople, 
with the other American schools, is doing 
more, according to Dean Ramsay, ‘‘to 
facilitate a safe solution of the Eastern 
question than all the diplomacy of all the 
European Powers throughout this cen- 
tury.”’ It was'founded as a High School 


by American women in 1871. Its steady 
growth, and the increasing demand for 
higher education in the East, led to its 
being incorporated as a college in 1890. 
Miss Powers has been taking methods of 
study at Teachers’ College, New York City. 
After a flying visit to Mount Holyoke, her 
alma mater, where she will address the 
students, and to the home of Dr. Angell, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where she will assist 
Mrs. Angell in her meetings for the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Board, she will go to 
Ithaca, N. Y., for the spring term lectures 
in history and botany. Miss Powers is an 
enthusiastic botanist, and just before 
coming to this country spent three months 
in working on the herbarium of 1,230 
specimens possessed by the college, nam- 
ing and classifying species already col- 
lected and adding new ones, for which she 
was especially qualified from her long 
study of Asiatic flora. Miss Powers ex- 
pects to return to Constantinople about 
August 1. 
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WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 
Forty-eight young women received their 
certificates last week at the closing exer- 
cises of the woman’s law class of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, held in 
the concert hall of the Madison Square 
Garden. Rev. Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, 
chancellor of the University, conferred 
the certificates. Mrs. John P. Munn, 
president of the Woman’s Legal Educa- 
tion Society, presided and made the open- 
ing address. Miss Helen M. Gould, Miss 
Isabella M. Pettus, Miss L. Marie Pierce, 
Mrs. Franklin Pierce, Dr. St. Clair McKel- 
way, and Washington A. Roebling sat on 
the platform, and Mr. and Mrs, Russell 
Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Villard, and 
Judge and Mrs. Bookstaver were conspic- 
uous in the boxes. 

The chancellor and all the speakers 
wore academical caps and gowns. The 
stage was beautifully decorated with 
palms and blooming plants, and the Uni- 
versity Glee Club contributed music. 

Mrs. Munn sketched the history of the 
woman’s law class for the last nine years 
under the joint care of the University and 
the Woman's Legal Education Society. 
During this time the class has relied for 
its support on the fees paid by the stu- 
dents and the voluntary contributions of 
a few friends. But, within the last few 
weeks, an endowment fund of over $12,000 
has been given to the University to main- 
tain the work, and, while this is not ade- 
quate to its necessities, it does assure the 
permanence of non-professional instruc- 
tion and study of law at the University. 
The speaker traced the progress of legis- 
lation, particularly in New York State, 
enlarging the sphere of married women, 
and removing the disabilities which exist- 
ed under the common Jaw. She congrat- 
ulated the graduating class on having en- 
joyed a course of instruction which would 
enable them better to understand business 
affairs and to meet the duties of trustee, 
guardian, or executor. 

‘““A Wife’s Disabilities’ was the title of 
a paper by Mrs. Washington A. Roebling, 
and Miss Lottie W. Booth spoke on *Pun- 
ishment for Crime.”’ Prof. Isaac Franklin 
Russell, the lecturer in charge of the wo- 
man’s law class, spoke briefly of academic 
method in study and instruction. To this 
he ascribed the great success of the Uni- 
versity in this unique line of scholastic 
enterprise. The formal address to the 
graduates was delivered by Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, Ph. D., LL. D., president of Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Miss HelenSt. Clair and Mrs. Michael 
J. Mulqueen stood so nearly equal as 
candidates for the two-year scholarship 
prize that the committee could not decide 
between them. Chancellor MacCracken 
solved the difficulty by awarding two 
scholarships. Mrs. Washington A. Roebl- 
ing won the $50 prize given by Mrs. J, 
Hedges Crowell, for the best essay on 
“What an American Woman Loses by Her 
Marriage to a Foreigner.’’ Honorable 
mention for creditable examinations was 
made of Miss W. Booth, Miss F. S. Seelye, 
Miss Margaret May Burnet, Miss Fay Mac- 
Cracken, and Mrs. W. A. Roebling. 


Commenting on this year’s law class 
the Boston Herald says: 


They continue to graduate notable 
women from the New York University 
law school. In the latest list of those re- 
ceiving diplomas we note the names of 
Mrs. Virginia Brooks McKelway, wife of 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle; Miss Norma Leslie Munro, 
daughter of the publisher; Mrs. Marie 
Vaughan Siegel, wife of the senior partner 
of the Siegel-Cooper Company; Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Bonner, wife of the publisher; Mrs. 
Mary Gilroy Mulqueen, daughter of for- 
mer Mayor Gilroy; and Mrs. Washington 
A. Roebling. 

Miss Helen A. Knowlton, of Rockland, 
Me., has just been admitted to the bar, 
after passing brilliantly an examination 
so searching and severe that she was 
warmly congratulated by her brother law- 
yers, many of whom were present, on the 
high rank she took. Judge Emery, in 





announcing her admission, paid a high 


tribute to her qualifications as shown by 
the examination. The Rockland Opinion 
says: 

Miss Knowlton was prepared for admis- 
s'on at the September term, having stud- 
ied in the office of Hon. W. H. Fogler for 
several years previous to his appointment 
to a place on the Supreme bench; but 
Chief Justice Peters, who presided, was 
doubtful as to the right of the court to 
aimit women as the law stood. She was 
therefore compelled to wait until the 
Legislature had assembled and passed an 
act (Chapter 98) providing that no person 
shall be denied admission on account of 
sex. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, APRIL 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Legislative session is slowly draw- 
ing to a close, and as yet neither of the 
two bills which were presented by the 
State Association has been finally acted 
upon. The absence of the chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, Mrs. Loines, 
first in Florida, and then in Europe, has 
thrown the duties of that position on 
others, and the unfortunate illness of Mrs. 
Matheson prevented her from being at 
her post last week. At this writing, how- 
ever, she has returned to duty, and Mrs, 
Cornelia K. Hood has also gone to Albany, 
so that we may hope for some action with- 
in a few days. The bill providing that 
there shall be at least one woman on every 
Board of Education has been favorably 
reported from the committees to which it 
was referred in both Senate and Assembly. 
The bill providing that taxpaying women 
shall have the right to vote on questions 
of municipal improvements in cities of 
the third class has been ordered to a third 
reading in the Assembly, with a favorable 
report from the committee; but in the 
Senate has met with so much opposition 
that it has not been reported from the 
committee on the judiciary, although 
Senator Brackett, of Saratoga, the chair- 
man of the committee, is in its favor. 
The anti-suffragists have been using 
every energy to defeat these two meas- 
ures, simple and just as they are, and so 
small in their demands that one would 
think every fair-minded person would 
favor them. It is to be hoped that a vote 
will be reached on these bills in the 
houses where they are pending, so that at 
the beginning of another campaign we 
shall know who are our friends in the 
State. 

Sorosis on Monday celebrated the be- 
ginning of the thirty-first year of its life, 
at its regular monthly luncheon, which 
was given as usual at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
There was a large attendance, and the 
many fresh spring costumes made the 
scene especially bright. Mrs. Nellie L. 
Kingman was chairman of the day, and 
the subject of discussion was ‘To what 
degree is literature responsible for our 
conception of human nature?’”’ Mrs. May 
Riley Smith, Mrs. Jessie Lozier Payne, 
and Rev. Augusta Chapin discussed the 
question. Mrs. Washington Roebling, who 
has recently graduated with honor from 
the Woman’s Law Class, told of her ex- 
periences there, and gave an account of 
the consternation she had caused by ber 
prize essay, which was entitled “What 
an American Woman loses by Marriage 
with a Foreigner.’’ She urged that there 
should be an equality of laws for women 
and men. A pleasing incident of the 
afternoon was the announcement that 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, the well-known phi- 
lanthropist, who has been called ‘the 
Fairy Godmother of women’s clubs,’’ had 
been decorated by the French Society of 
‘‘Les Sauvageuses’”’ in recognition of her 
services to humanity. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bedford Political Equality League was 
held on Monday evening at Weed’s Hall, 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Talbot Perkins, the presi- 
dent, was in the chair, and addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. M. W. Stout on ‘Fields 
of Work for Women,” by Mrs. M. E. 
Jacobs on “Art in the Public Schools,” 
and by Mr. Ralph Stout on ‘Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Woman’s Work.” A 
debate followed on the topic: ‘‘Resolved, 
that the women of New York State should 
be enfranchised.”’ On this the affirmative 
was taken by Miss May Sadler and Mr. 
L. W. Smith, and the negative by Miss 
Flo Sadler and Mr. Robert P. Dew. There 
was good music, and light refreshments 
were served. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 West 59th Street. 











TO LET. 


Fine Estate in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 9 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet. 
Will be sold on easy terms. 


HOLBROOK & CO., 





12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 


STove POLIS* 


—“ORSE BROS. CANT 





SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old rei:- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of New Jersey, is in- 
defatigable in her efforts in the cause of 
peace, which she promotes in every way, 
and not least by securing the publication 
of peace items and articles in the press 


Queen Victoria will confer a peerage on 
the widowed Lady Herschell, who will be- 
come a countess in her own right, with 
remainder to her only son, Richard. It 
will be the first grant of an earldom toa 
woman during the present reign. 


A woman lately said, in addressing a 
woman’s club: ‘‘Women are not treated 
quite fairly. Take ‘Looking Backward.’ 
Bellamy did it—a man—and made a pot of 
money. Lot’s wife did it—a woman—and 
we all know what happened to her.” 


Princess Angelina, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the old chief Seattle, for whom the 
city of Seattle, Wash., is named, is said to 
be a great favorite with children, who 
listen eagerly to her stories of her once 
famous race. The princess is now nearly 
one bundred years old. 


Each member of the staff of La Fronde, 
the Paris woman’s newspaper, brought 
suit for libel against the Libre Parole for 
some uncomplimentary remarks about the 
women on the paper. The Libre Parole 
has been fined $80 and condemned to pay 
$200 collective damages. 


Miss Alice Brown has a new book in 


press, called ‘Tiverton Tales.” It will 
be brought out by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., about May 1. The book 


contains twelve stories of rural life, show- 
ing rare observation, humor, sympathy, 
and refinement,—the same charm which 
made her ‘“*Meadowgrass”’ so popular, 


The Myra Bradwell News is published 
monthly in Chicago by the 909 pupils of 
the Myra Bradwell school, so named in 
memory of the distinguished founder and 
editor of the Chicago Legal News. The 
school is, as it should be, co-educational. 
The class yell for 1899 resembles that of 
‘98 in spirit. It is: 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Right in line! 

Myra Bradwell! 
Ninety-nine! 

That of ’98 was: 

Rah! Rah! 
Up to date! 


Myra Bradwell! 
Ninety-eight! 


Rah! 


The April Critic contains a reproduc- 
tion from Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt's fine 
painting of Henry James never before 
published. Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt's 
essay is appreciative yet critical. A time- 
ly paper is by Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon), 
on M. Edouard Rod, the French essayist 
and novelist. An interesting paper on 
Miss Mary Antin, the clever Jewish girl 
discovered by Mr. Zangwill in Boston, is 
written by Miss Josephine Lazarus. There 
are portraits of Miss Antin and Mrs. Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske. Miss Ellen Burns 
Sherman reports a lecture by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, delivered recently in New York, 





IsABEL LOUISE JOHNSON and her com- 
panion crossed Norway on their way to 
Russia, as members of the seventh Inter- 
national Geological Congress. They were 
among the few women members of the 
Congress, and the only ones from the 
State of Massachusetts. Miss Johnson’s 
colored slides, to be seen at her lecture on 
April 17, are careful reproductions of 
cenes she has lived among. 








A Pleasant Summer Home 
for the summer from May 1 or 
‘lo Let June 1, as wanted, to Oct. 1, a 
leasant home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
irteen rooms and bath-room, «11 modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good forchildren, Green grass 
all around the house, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient for a family wanting to escape city walls 
that cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B.C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


is a monthly ree devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 





Maritlia Andrews, Editor 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, APRIL 10, 


THE IDLER. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P.M 








| A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


| 

| A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
} Woman 
| 


5 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
| Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
| 86; Half Leather, $9; Full 
| Leather, $12. 


| * 
‘The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
rreater than literature.’’— May Wright 
& K , ro. - y g 
Sewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS WANTED 




















It is with pleasure I announce the... 


OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24th 


and shall be pleased to see you on that or a later 
date. Weshall carry the same line of goods as 
heretofore, but, in addition, have opened a ready- 
to -wear Custom Department; in other words, we 
shall furnish a waist such as we should, if we 
were to take your measure, but it wi)] be ready to 
wear. It will have hand-made buttonholes, and 
the sewing will be perfect. 

We have had so many calls for a waist of this 
description, by ladies who do not wish to wait two 
or three weeks for ordered work, that we have 
completed a line of Waists in Scotch Ginghams, 
Linens, Piques and Lawns, which we feel sure 
will meet the approval of our customers. 


M. F. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 


Between Temple Place and West St. 





The Celebrated Hrnold 


Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 











Also 


Night Drawers 


Forjchildren from 2 to 8 years. 
Miss C, Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO THE LILY. 


BY ANNIE G. MURRAY. 





O Lily, who dost wake, 
Holding thy white cup high,— 
Who—who would dare partake 
Less bright than butterfly— 
Than butterfly, or bee, 

Who drinks in dew to thee ? 





-_—-——-— 


THREE WISHES. 


BY KATE TUCKER GOODE. 


An infant in its cradle slept, 
And in its sleep it smiled— 
And one by one three women knelt 
To kiss the fair-haired child; 
And each thought of the days to be 
And breathed a prayer, half silently. 


One poured her love on many lives, 
But knew love’s toil and care; 
Its burdens oft had been to her 
A heavy weight to bear; 
She stooped and murmured lovingly, 
“Not burdened hands, dear child, for 
thee.” 


One had not known the burdened hands, 
But knew the empty heart; 
For at life’s rich banquet she had sat 
An unfed guest apart; 
“Oh, not,’’ she whispered tenderly, 
‘An empty heart, dear child, for thee.”’ 


And one was old; she had known care, 
She had known loneliness ; 
She knew God leads us by no path 
His presence cannot bless ; 
She smiled, and murmured trustfully, 
“God's will, dear child, God’s will for 
thee.”’ —Alkahest. 








-_<-- 


AFTER THE WAR. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





It was the blazing of the world: 
The sea and shore smoked all on fire, 
As it had been the torch of the Last Day, 
The tropic sun burned high and higher. 


Stifling in Santiago’s trench, 
Bathed in his young heart’s blood, he lay; 
Starving, he fought, and all neglected, fell. 
God! God! What mercy trod his way? 


It is the freezing of the world: 
The shore and ice-blue sea are stark. 

The hurricane, bespent with drowning men, 
Knocks at my window in the dark. 


He lies beneath the towering snow 
(Who perished of the sun) to-day. 
IT would have poured my soul on his least 
pang. 
What mercy, mercy comes my way? 


Men call the God of Battles when 
They dash them forth to hurt and slay; 
They read him by their red and ragged 
hearts. 
No God—no Godhead lies that way. 


Rise, tearless women, desolate, 
Who kneel by graves when days are dim! 
Call back to earth the Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, 
For mercy, mercy lives in Him. 
—Churehman. 








-- 


IN THE HOME. 


BY HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER, 
Thankful Delight Penrose looked about 
her sunshiny room with a satisfied smile 
on her sweet old face. It was a pretty, 
dainty room, with plenty of photographs 
on the walls, and two or three quaint and 
precise landscapes done in oil by Thank- 
ful Delight’s own hands more than forty 
years ago. The white-covered bed, with 
its pretty ruffled shams, and the gay crazy 
quilt of silk, satin, and velvet, which lay 
across the foot in all its visiting-day 
splendor, spoke of Thankful’s order-loving 
soul and artistic tendencies. Bunches of 
paper morning-glories hung from the 
electric burner beside the bureau, and 
pretty bits of fancy work here and there 
spoke of busy fingers. 

Thankful Delight’s happy face beamed 
approvingly upon the room and its fur- 
nishings. 

“It’s all complete,” said she, ‘‘except a 
vase of heliotrope on the table. I'll just 
go down to the garden and get some.”’ 

Slowly and carefully she went down the 
long flight of winding stairs with the 
handsome stained-glass windows at the 
half-way landing, which was one of the 
charming features of the Old Ladies’ 
Home—slowly, because she was in no hurry 
this lovely morning, and carefully, be- 
cause her rheumatism had been troubling 
her of late. 

On the stairs she met her friend of No. 
40, two doors from her own room, and 
stopped to chat a moment. “A lovely 


morning, my dear,” she said. “I’m so 
glad it’s Tuesday, aren’t you?”’ 
Isabel Bemis hesitated. ‘‘Well, I sup- 


pose I ought to be glad, but I can’t say I 
enjoy Tuesday very much. Nobody ever 
comes to see me. There’s Mrs. Abby 
Star, her little grandchildren come up 
every Tuesday, and always bring her 
something nice, and there’s Mrs. Delforth, 
she has more visitors than she’s got chairs 
to put ’em in, .I think it’s too bad, 
Thankful, that you and I can never have 


day makes me real lonesome and home- 
sick.” 

Thankful Delight smiled at her friend’s 
doleful face. ‘Come, come, my dear,” 
she said, “cheer up! Let’s take comfort 
in seeing the others have company. I'm 
going down now to pick some heliotrope. 
I want to make my room sweet.”’ 

Isabel proceeded slowly up the stairs. 
“Well, my neuralgia bothers me some, 
this morning,”’ she said. ‘I hate to leave 
my door open every day, because I'd a 
sight rather slip on my old wrapper an’ 
lie down; but that’s the rule, and as long’s 
I’m not sick I'll have to do it.”’ 

“I'll bring you up some heliotrope when 
Icome,”’ said Thankful, as she daintily 
lifted her best black alpaca skirt and de- 
scended the wide stairs, making a sweet 
picture in her soft old laces and waved 
silvery hair. 

Several old ladies were sitting in the 
wide, breezy hall, all dressed in their 
Sunday best. ‘Good morning, Miss Pen- 


rose,” said one, looking admiringly 
through her glasses. ‘‘Going after some 
flowers?’ 


Thankful nodded cheerily to them all, 
with a pleasant word to each, and passed 
out through the great arched doorway 
into the garden. 

The soft air tempted her to sit a while 
on one of the rustic seats before she 
picked her heliotrope, and as she sat si- 
lent in the morning sunshine she thought 
of Isabel’s words. ‘‘She spoke truly, in- 
deed,’’ said Thankful, to herself, musing- 
ly, ‘there is not one soul to come to see 
us two. Let me see, I’m sixty-one and 
she’s sixty. Poor girl! She’s never got 
over that early loss of hers, and I don’t 
wonder she’s lonely at times. If all had 
gone well, and Robert had come home 
from the war, Isabel would be a happy 
grandmother now, instead of the lonely 
old maid she calls herself. And—’’ Here 
Miss Penrose paused, while a faint color 
showed itself in her soft, wrinkled cheeks, 
—‘‘if he had known that the foolish girl 
who let him go without a word after that 
first quarrel—if he had guessed that her 
heart went with him, and has been with 
him all these years—if David had known 
how sorry I was, and how proud I was— 
too proud to call him back—why, I should 
be a grandmother myself, and not the 
solitary old maid Iam. But Isabel, poor 
girl! has grieved these many years for the 
boy in blue who never came back, and I 
have tried to bury my little romance un- 
der a gay outside. Nobody dreams, not 
even Isabel, that I keep that little old 
daguerreotype of him safe and snug in my 
writing-desk. Wouldn’t they smile at the 
silly old thing’s romance if they knew?”’ 
Thankful Delight smiled herself at the 
thought, and arose to gather her helio- 
trope. “I declare, I love it better than 
any flower in this whole garden. I won- 
der if it’s because he used to like it? How 
ridiculous Lam! But how well I remem- 
ber that moonlight night! It was out in 
the front yard, and there was mother’s 
great heliotrope bush. My, how sweet 
the air was! I recollect I had on that 
straw-colored lawn dress of mine,—he al- 
ways admired it,—and he put a sprig of 
that deep purple heliotrope in my ribbon 
belt. And not ten minutes after that we 
quarreled, and that was the end of every- 
thing. Forty-three years ago! Dear! 
Dear!’ 

Thankful aroused herself with a little 
shake. ‘But what in the name of sense 
do I mean by thinking and dreaming 
about the past the way I do this morning? 
If Isabel hadn’t turned my thoughts in 
that direction, I should be up stairs now, 
fixing my heliotrope, instead of idling 
away my time down here.”’ 

Ten minutes later, the fragrance of 
freshly - gathered heliotrope scented 
Thankful’s pretty room. It was the fin- 
ishing touch to No, 38, and Thankful was 
satisfied. After she had peeped into her 
mirror, and put on her dainty white apron 
—her ‘Tuesday apron,’’ she called it— 
she took up her “crazy-work’’—all the old 
ladies at the Home were very fond of 
crazy-work as a pastime—and settled her- 
self in her rocker by the window. 

She knew how it would be—how it had 
been for the last year in which she had 
been an inmate of the Home. The visitors 
who came on Tuesday would pause at her 
open door, look in with pleased smiles, 
perhaps step inside and look around, 
politely curious, and after a few common- 
place words depart to the next room. 
That was pleasant, in a degree, but what 
would it not have been to have some one 
come especially to see her, some one who 
really cared! 

“IT declare, I don’t wonder at Isabel's 
feeling so!” she thought, as she heard 
across the hall the hearty kiss and ‘Well, 
mother!’ with which her married daugh- 
ter greeted old Mrs. White. ‘Well, lonely 
old maids must not expect much,” said 
Thankful to herself, with a smile and a 
sigh. 

In the long corridor the matron was 
saying, ‘‘Now, Major, I’m going to take 
you to see our sunshine, for that is just 


ent place this last year since she’s been 
here. Never a gloomy, fault-finding word 
outofher! Always cheerful and pleasant, 
and ready to help somebody in some way. 
She’s a perfect treasure.” 

The matron laughed softly as she paused 
at No. 38, and tapped on the open door. 
‘Good morning, Miss Penrose; heliotrope 
as usual, I see. Here is a caller for you— 
Miss Penrose, Major Lewis.”’ 

The matron sat down on the edge of 
the snowy bed. Thankful came forward 
as was her wont, and gave her hand cor- 
dially to the major. She looked into his 
face as she bade him welcome, and he 
looked interestedly into hers. Then he 
settled himself comfortably in the chair 
she offered him. 

‘In my early days,’’ began the major, 
“the name of Penrose was quite familiar 
tome. I had a friend by that name, a 
dear friend of whom I long ago lost sight. 
I often wonder if it is among the possi- 
bilities that we may ever meet again, I 
hope so—I hope so, I may say I was 
deeply attached to her. Perhaps you may 
be some connection of hers. Her name,”’ 
he went on, turning politely to the ma- 
tron, ‘ther Christian name was a singular 
one. At her birth her parents were so 
delighted and thankful that they called her 
Thankful Delight.” 

The matron gave a little gasp, and ex- 
cused herself abruptly. Outside in the 
hall she leaned against the wall quite 
weakly. ‘Well, I never!” she whispered 
to herself. ‘‘A romance right here under 
our very noses, and we never suspected 
it?’ 

In No. 38 the roses of long ago were 
aflush in Thankful Delight’s soft cheeks, 
and she was smiling tremulously. The 
tears were not far behind the pleasant 
brown eyes. 

The major looked at her through his 
gold-rimmed glasses. ‘‘The perfume of 
this heliotrope reminds me,’’ he began, 
but Thankful could wait no longer. 

‘‘David,”’ she said, quietly, ‘‘don’t you 
remember me? Don’t you remember 
Thankful Delight?” 

The matron peeped in just then. She 
couldn't help it. ‘But neither the major 
nor Miss Penrose knew. They were lean- 
ing forward from their chairs with clasped 
hands, looking into each other’s faces as 
though to read the story of all the years 
that had been lost to them. 

A little later Thankful Delight, with a 
little laugh, opened the old - fashioned 
writing-desk and took from it an old 
daguerreotype in its shabby leather case. 
She opened it and set it on the little table 
beside the heliotrope. The major smiled, 
and began to search in an inner pocket. 
‘Not much left of it now,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
here it is,’ and he carefully drew froma 
long, old-fashioned pocketbook a folded 
paper. A few faded fragments clung to 
the paper as he opened it, but Thankful 
knew what it was—a sprig of heliotrope 
picked in the front yard of the old Massa- 
chusetts home forty-three years ago. 

“So you see, Thankful Delight,” said 
the major, ‘‘we both remembered. What 
was that little quarrel of ours about? I 
declare I can’t tell to save my life!” 
“Neither can I!’ said Thankful; and 
then they both laughed. 

Later, when the matron hid told all she 
knew to the occupant of No. 40, Isabel 
sighed despondently. ‘‘That’s the way it 
always is, every one has Tuesday visitors 
but me, even Thankful Penrose! Of course 
I’m glad for her, glad as I can be, but—’’ 
and Isabel sighed again. 

The matron rose to go. ‘‘Well, I rejoice 
for her, I’m sure,” she said heartily, 
“she’s like sunshine in the Home, but I 
suppose the major will carry her off now. 
They say he has bought a lovely house 
here in this very city, and has decided to 
spend his last years in California, so it 
will be just the thing for you. For, don’t 
you see, Miss Bemis, you’ll have Tuesday 
visitors yourself after this, because the 
major and his wife won’t forget you.” 
Nor did they. Every Tuesday after the 
quiet, pretty wedding which occurred in 
the parlors of the Home, the major and 
his sweet-faced wife came up the familiar 
staircase and along the corridor to No. 38. 
And Isabel knew that whatever was new 
and dainty in the line of fruit or interest- 
ing in the way of reading matter was sure 
to come with the major and his wife. 
And always she noticed a spray of helio- 
trope in the major’s buttonhole, and a 
cluster of heliotrope in the laces of Thank- 
ful Delight’s soft silk gown. 

And the matron, as she says good-bye 
with a warm hand-clasp at the wide 
arched doorway when they depart, thanks 
her stars that in this busy, practical age 
of ours there lingers still a touch of ro- 
mance.—Portland Transcript. 
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ANNUAL MEETING RUMFORD SOCIETY. 

Hon. James Pierce, of Malden, Mass., 
Susan Edgell, of Woburn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Alex. Griffith of Rumford House, 
Quebec, Canada, and Mrs, Sara White Lee, 








company like the rest. I declare, Tues- 


what she is. This Home’s been a differ- 


per given by Miss Hosmer at Count Rum- 
ford’s birthplace at North Woburn, Mass., 
the event commemorating bis birthday. 
The annual meeting of the Rumford 
Historical Society followed. Edward F. 
Johnson, formerly Mayor of Woburn, was 
chosen president, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon, John Cum- 
mings, so long president of the Shawmut 
Bank. Mr. Johnson paid a tribute to Hon. 
Leonard Thompson, the leading spirit of 
the society, removed by death. Checks 
were received, also conditional promises 
of more toward the restoration and preser- 
vation of the old landmark, Count Rum- 
ford’s birthplace. Among the donors 
were Mr. N. D. Arnold, of the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.; Miss 
Lilian Horsford, Mrs. Woodman and Miss 
Mary Woodman, of Cambridge, and others. 
Mrs, Catharine Rumford Griffith pre- 
sented the society with an autograph let- 
ter of Count Rumford to her grandfather, 
Col. Loammi Baldwin, and one from Geo. 
E. Ellis to Hon. Chas, Choate, the first 
president, was received. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith presented also (provisionally) a 

parcel of land of great historic value, 
MARIAN T. HosMEr. 





MEN AND WOMEN AS TALKERS. 

A funny incident happened a few days 
ago at a meeting of the London School 
Board. A committee was to be appointed, 
and some one proposed Mrs. Maitland as 
a member. Father Brown opposed the 
nomination. He said he had no objection 
to Mrs. Maitland personally, but the post 
called for more vigor than a woman pos- 
sessed. Mrs. Homan answered that the 
Board was acquainted with two kinds of 
vigor—a vigor which made a great deal of 
noise, and a vigor which did a great deal 
of hard work, The laugh went against 
Father Brown, as did also the vote. 

When Lord Londonderry resigned the 
chairmanship of the Board, he bore-his 
testimony to the absence of verbosity and 
the quiet attention to business that char- 
acterized the women members, Long be- 
fore, when Miss Helen Taylor, John Stu- 
art Mill’s step-daughter, was a member of 
the Board, she quietly took notes for some 
weeks of the time occupied in speeches by 
one man, and the time taken up by all the 
four ladies on the Board put together, the 
result being that, as she amusingly phrased 
it, ‘*Mr. alone was shown to have 
exhibited a forty-woman-talking power!” 
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SIGNIFICANT SIGN IN ENGLAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A little wayside Inn in England, called 
“The Four Alls,’ had a significant sign. 
Whether painted by some wag or by a 
philosopher, it gives the working masses 
the key to their hopeless slavery. In the 
centre of the sign are the letters ‘‘All.’”’ 
On one side stands the soldier in military 
dress. Pointing to the letters, he says, ‘I 
fight for all.” On the other side stands 
the Bishop in sacred vestments. Pointing 
to the letters. He says, ‘‘I pray for all.” 
Above sits the king in royal robes. Point- 
ing down, he says, “I rule all.”” Under- 
neath stands the laborer in ragged gar- 
ments, hollowed -eyed, bent, and bony. 
He says, ‘‘I pay for all.” 

If the masses, sunk in poverty, igno- 
rance, and vice, understood the lesson 
taught by this sign, they would throw off 
the burden, and demand an equal share in 
the necessities of life, shelter, food, 
clothes, education, time for rational 
amusement, recreation, and release from 
burdensome taxation. In what is termed 
hard times, all the well-to-do classes shift 
their burdens on the laborer. With a new 
tax on real estate, the owner raises the 
rent; with an added tax on manufactures, 
a higher price is demanded for clothes, 
the tools of the artisan, the implements of 
husbandry, and for all that the masses 
eat, drink, and wear. They pay a tax on 
every match they light, on every pipe they 
smoke, on every loaf of bread, every cup 
of coffee, and glass of beer. 

The property of the church in this 
country, is valued at a thousand million of 
dollars, all exempt from taxation, while a 
poor widow, owning a little house and lot 
is taxed its full value. If the church paid 
her full share of taxation, and the manu- 
facturers, real estate owners, and million- 
aires likewise paid on all their posses- 
sions, with a fitting income tax, the day 
laborer might be released altogether, and 
the taxes be levied on the wealth of the 
country, where they should be. 

The laborer standing upright in the 
dignity of true manhood, throwing off the 
burdens so long resting on his weary 
shoulders, monarchies, churches, and 
armies would find their true places.in a 
new civilization. 

Some philosopher might then paint a 
new sign, representing men, women, and 
children in holiday attire, in glad com- 
panionship, with their eyes fixed on the 
central motto, ‘‘Equal rights for all!’ 


——.., 
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Wales is said to have little sympathy with 
so-called “high society.” Her father cally 
this one of her eccentricities. She cop. 
fronted him one day with a photograph 
she had taken of a wretched, starving 
family that she found when doing charj. 
table work in the slums, To her charge 
that the rich of the earth were responsible 
for such scenes, and that there was some. 
thing wrong in the management of the 
kingdom, the Prince, it is said, made no 
answer. ELizaBetH Capy STANToy, 
250 West 94th Street, New York. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN IN UTAH POLITICS. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

Here in Utah the question as to the 
equality of the sexes is not often raised, 
We believe that it never should be raised, 
that the question of woman suffrage 
should be settled entirely independently 
of any abstract discussions concerning 
woman’s equality with man. The claim 
to equality, if raised, should not mean 
that man’s nature is the same as woman's, 
but rather equality with each other in the 
free use, for good, of voice and vote— 
equality in responsibility. 

The question of equality in brain-power, 
in physique, in passions, in appetites, is 
not logically to be made the basis of ar- 
guments either for or against woman suf- 
frage. Women’s powers are the comple- 
ment of men’s, and are as essential 
as men’s in securing perfect harmony in 
human work. The unity of male and fe- 
male elements in character is as essential 
to progress and to harmony in the State 
as it is in the home. The interests of 
the race are co-equal, and this sex ques. 
tion should be eliminated. There is no 
need of a special exhibit for either man or 
woman, The time is approaching when 
the question discussed will not be woman 
in politics, or man in politics, but the in- 
dividual in politics. We have reached 
that stage herein Utah. The fact is, un- 
consciousness of sex is essential to the 
best work of elther man or woman. 

This is an age of individual liberty, of 
individual thought. The right to vote is 
the test of liberty. Women are able to 
think, and would therefore crystallize 
their thoughts into agencies for good. 
The foundation of the law is the moral 
force of the whole community. The force 
of the community is both male and fe- 
male. 

One great difficulty in advancing the 
woman suffrage movement is found in the 
position which men assume. They pre- 
tend to believe that woman suffrage means 
woman’s rule—that is, the absolute de- 
thronement of the male rule—a fallacy 
fostered not by fact but by fancy. A 
California friend of mine told me this 
story, as illustrative of why the woman 
suffrage amendment was voted down in 
that State. He said: 

“I was clerking in a wholesale house, 
and was private secretary to the manager. 














“Every Path 
Hath a Puddle.” 


The puddle in the pathway 
of most lives is a defective 
circulation due to a blood sup- 
ply that instead of growing 
clear and strong like a moun- 
tain brook, is stagnant and 
impure. Puddles may be purt- 
fied, however, and become 
limpid streams. That is what 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla does with 


human blood. 

It clarifies, purifies and strengthens 
the blood, and when this is accom- 
plished, the vital organs, liver, lungs, 
kidneys, bowels, are all braced and in- 
vigorated. It never disappoints. 

Dyspepsia —“ Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made and kept me well. Can 
eat anything I wish.” Mrs. EUGENE 
Morpuy, Hull’s Mill, Danbury, Conn. 

Impure Blood—“ Five years I suffered 
with pimptes on face and body. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me permanently. It 
also cured my father’s carbuncles.” ALBERT 
E. Cuast, Tustin City, Cal. 

Erysipelas—“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema. 
It is our family medicine, as we all take it.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 








Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 








of Brookline, Mass., were guests at a sup- 


One of the daughters of the Prince of 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparil 
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One day he said to me: ‘We shall not need 
your services after the first. I have con- 
cluded to puta woman in your place!’ ” 

The young man next found a position in 
a local newspaper office as stenographer, 
and did very well for a few months. Then 
the summons came to report to the busi- 
pess manager, who said: ‘We shall not 
peed your services after the first; the 
editor has decided that he prefers a wo- 
man in your place.” His next position 
was as cashier in a feed store, but it was 
only a few months when the summons 
came from the manager, and he again 
heard the well-known words repeated: 
“We shall not need your services after the 
first; we have decided to put a woman in 
your place.”’ After this, nothing discour- 
aged, he took service in a restaurant. 
Here his duties were arduous, and his 
hours long, but fate still pursued him. 
One morning the manager of the estab- 
lishment summoned him, and began: ‘‘We 
shall not need your services after—” but 
the young man had fled, murmuring: 
“Another woman.’”’ At present, he is 
painting church steeples, firm in the faith 
that here, at last, he has entered a field of 
work where women will not follow, yet 
honest enough to admit that, were it not 
for the women, there would be few church 
steeples to paint, 

My friend seemed to think that this was 
the condition of affairs the world over. 
The women were taking the places of the 
men, crowding the men out. ‘In Califor- 
nia,’”’ he said, ‘‘we don’t propose to give 
women a chance to take every State, 
county, and municipal office within the 
gift of the people.” 

Though this c«s» is somewhat excep- 
tional, it shows plainly the progress in all 
lines which women are making. The sex 
question is ceasing to be the paramount 
issue. The test of ability is the work ac- 
complished. 

Womaun’s enfranchisement, here in Utah, 
has not mea ‘t woman’s rule, but a unity 
of rule. It has not resulted in disfran- 
chising men. Such a measure would be 
revolutionary. ‘The advocates of woman 
suffrage are not revolutionists, but evolu- 
tionists. We simply believe that woman 
is governed by law, as man is. She owns 
property and pays taxes, as man does. 
She is interested in the State, as man is. 
She is interested in the home, as man is, 
She is interested in her children, as man 
is. She is capable of taking an intelligent 
interest and part in public affairs, as man 
is. She produces wealth, as man does. 
She is a responsible human being, and 
where the privilege of voting is conferred 
upon the man, it should most certainly be 
conferred upon the woman also. 

In Utah we women consider our position 
as voters not a sinecure but a trust, 
involving earnest thought and high en- 
deavor. We establish our right to do any 
and all things that are to be done, by 
doing our work well. As soon as we once 
demonstrate our ability to do good, honest 
work, we have no further feud with men. 
Our ability commands both respect and 
esteem. Here we receive generous aid to 
our ambitions and warm praise for our 
success. The simple casting of the ballot 
consumes very little time, neither is it 
laborious. Not so much strength is re- 
quired, and not nearly so many minutes, 
as in the making ofa social call. We use 
practically the Australian system of vot- 
ing. It has been modified a little to meet 
our needs better. At all voting places, so 
far, Some woman has always been on duty 
as an election officer. Sometimes they 
are judges, sometimes checkers, some- 
times clerk, sometimes party challengers. 
The voting districts are small, usually in- 
cluding about four blocks. There is no 
confusion and no crowd, The law re- 
quires four booths in each polling place, 
so four persons may vote at once. You 
go into one of these booths alone, taking 
with you a printed ticket containing the 
name of every candidate. You mark a 
cross after the name of the party, if you 
wish to vote the ticket straight, or after 
the names of the candidates that you pre- 
fer, if you do not believe that perfection 
lies in a single party. Then you fold your 
ballot, deposit it in a box, and walk out. 
The average time consumed is from one- 
half minute to two. Five minutes is the 
maximum time allowed. There is no 
peddling of tickets. No party henchmen 
are allowed within 300 feet of the polling 
booths. There is no way of finding out 
how an individual votes unless he or she 
chooses to tell. The ballot here is abso- 
lutely secret. You see how easy, physi- 
cally, is the casting of the ballot. 

In my opinion the results in Utah are 
overwhelmingly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. The women are everywhere labor- 
ing for honor, justice andtruth. In Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Idaho, women 
have elevated the tone of public morals, 
they have been active in securing laws for 
the protection of minors, also laws relat- 
ing to the municipal house cleaning. They 
have been active in all educational mat- 
ters. In most cities the question of Public 
Libraries is early agitated. Here women 
have proved themselves a reserve moral 


power, sustaining men in their best en- 
deavors. 

We go to the caucuses, and we go to the 
primaries. We vote early, and we work 
late for our candidates. We have inaugu- 
rated a new social function; *‘political 
teas’”’ At these we talk only politics. 
Usually there are several speakers, and 
then follows general discussion. 

In the State Senate, in the House of 
Representatives, in the auditor’s office, as 
University Regents, everywhere, women’s 
labors so far have proved absolutely satis- 
factory. In the places of trust that they 
hold, their honesty, punctuality, and faith. 
fulness are proverbial. 

We have found our work ennobling, 
broadening, and beautifying. We have 
found ourselves vital factors in the great 
movement for the betterment of the world, 
the uplifting of the race, and it is good for 
us. Knowledge is the basis of self-reliance. 
Self-reliance inspires one to work, and 
inspiration is everywhere the condition of 
success. 

Only in the equal suffrage States is the 
race developing in a perfect fashion. 

The forward movement of humanity 
should be rhythmic, and this can only be 
when men and women walk side by side 
in all marches for progress, from the 
training of the child to the administration 
of the nation, the man consulting the 
woman, the woman the man, keeping step 
together, looking from the same point of 
view, sex antagonism relegated to the 
past, a perfect understanding between 
men and women. 

Do you want to bring about this state 
of affairs? Would you try woman suf- 
frage in every State in the Union? Then 
work for it. 

A good Methodist minister once told a 
story in conference. With all reverence I 
repeat it, as in all reverence I heard it 
first told: 

In the beginning, God made the earth, 
and rested, Then he made the fishes of 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
rested. Then he made the beasts of the 
earth, and rested. Then he made man, 
and rested. Then he made woman; and 
since that time, neither the earth, nor 
the fishes, nor the fowls, nor the beasts, 
nor the men, nor any living thing, has 
rested. 

My message to you is agitate, agitate, 
agitate! 

ANTOINETTE BROWN KINNEY. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Mission Hit, S. D., MArcu 21, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I cut the enclosed article, ‘‘An Era of 
Women,” from the Daily Press and 
Dakotan of the 20th inst. copied from the 
Vermillion Republican: 

A few years since, even in the land of 
the Dakotahs, where everybody is broad- 
minded, the prejudice against the gentler 
sex holding office was almost universal. 
But, with all this prejudice, our sisters 
seem to be doing pretty well in the way of 
overcoming this feeling against them. For 
instance, in the titty-three counties in 
South Dakota, lady school superintend- 
ents ‘were last fall elected in eighteen. 

We shall hear more of this in South 
Dakota at no late day. The ball is rolling. 
Reforms do not go backwards, At every 
turn of the cog-wheel so much is secured 
and held. Friends, here in South Dakota, 
of the cause for which Lucy Stone gave 
her life, are awake and watching every 
open door for larger work. Success to you 
in your noble and heroic struggle to put 
the ballot into the hands of the women of 
every State in the Union! 

(Rev.) D. B. NicHo.s, 
A subscriber in S. D., of 10 years’ standing. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CONN., APRIL 2, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The hearing for the *‘Antis” opposed to 
the two bills presented by the Connecti- 
cut Woman Suffrage Association—one to 
grant municipal suffrage to all women of 
the State, and the other to grant the right 
to vote upon the expenditure of money to 
all tax-paying women in the several towns, 
—was held March 30, in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Hartford. 

There was a large attendance of ladies 
interested in the bills, and several gentle- 
men were conspicuous in the gallery and 
on the floor. Some were present out of 
curiosity; others were friendly; only one 
man appeared io opposition. This was 
Mr. Wortman, chairman of the Suffrage 
Committee two years ago. While favor- 
ing the bill allowing tax-paying women to 
vote, he was opposed to municipal suf- 
frage for women, giving as his reason 
that the women were not ready for it. 
He advanced the old, old argument of 
straw, that bad women would have the 
precedence, and would sell their votes as 
readily as they sold their virtue. He did 
not think that there would be a majority 
of good women’s votes to overbalance the 
power of bad women with ballots in their 





hands. 





Mrs. A. S. Fenner, of New London, ably 


replied in a gracious and dignified man- 
ner, emphatically refuting the statement 
concerning bad women; saying also that 
for every sale of woman's virtue there 
was a purchaser. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker announced 
that the Hartford Courant, in its morning 
edition, had an article referring to hear- 
ings on the suffrage question as being a 
waste of time for the Legislature. Mrs. 
Hooker mentioned several things trans- 
acted by that honorable body far more 
trivial and unimportant. 

Mrs. Fenner related an incident con- 
nected with the early years of her moth- 
er’s life, in the days when her children 
were small, and she was intensely inter- 
ested in their education. Her mother 
would sit by the window, listening to the 
peals of the bell which called the citizens 
to the town school meeting. When she 
saw the bell-ringer sitting on the steps 
patiently waiting for the tardy people, 
she earnestly wished she might have the 
right to attend and have a voice in the 
rulings of school matters. Mrs. Fenner 
believed that the suffrage cause had done 
a great deal of good, if only for her moth- 
er—the noblest and best of all mothers, 
who had been made glad in this direction. 
Mrs. E. Kimball asked the Suffrage Com- 
mittee how much of the doings of the 
Legislature affected the interest of the 
home. At first it was conceded to be 
about 25 per cent., then 50 percent. But 
if the truth had been told, it would have 
been nearer 100 per cent. It was expected 
that there would have been greater oppo- 
sition, and the ‘Antis’’ out in stronger 
force, but the hearing was one-sided, with 
one exception, and that a weak one, The 
result is in the hands of the Committee, 
who will notify us when their decision is 
to be made, 

Monday, April 3, is voting day in Hart- 
ford. The women voters held a meeting 
preparatory for election, and nominated 
their women candidates—Mrs. Dotha B. 
Hillyer for school visitor, and Mrs, E, D. 
Bacon for high school committee. These 
nominees were duly presented to both the 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
assembled,but with no success. Therefore 
the women voters feel as if it was leading 
a forlorn hope to go to the polls and vote. 
There will undoubtedly be much scratch- 
ing of tickets by the fair sex. God speed 
the day when women voters can have, be- 
sides the small crumb now allowed them, 
the whole loaf which will satisfy their 
longing for equal rights, and prove a tri- 
umphant victory after a long-fought and 
strongly contested battle! 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDALE, Cor. Sec. 
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KANSAS. 
SALINA, KAN., APRIL 2, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The registration books in our first and 
second class cities have just closed, and 
such meagre returns as are available at 
this writing show that our women are get- 
ting ready to use their ballots on April 4, 
in electing city and school officers. Our 
third-class cities hold their elections on 
April 3. We hear less of their activities 
at this time, because registration is not 
required in third-class cities. 

So far as heard from, the women in the 
first and second-class cities of Kansas are 
registering more numerously than ever 
before. The marked feature of the cam- 
paign is that hundreds of women are now 
registered who will vote this spring for 
the first time. We make gains from the 
ranks of non-voting women at almost 
every regular election, but in all our 
thirteen years of municipal woman suf- 
frage I recall no instance of such great 
gains as are made this year. 

In Salina the issue is a question of 
morals and law. The _ registration of 
men has made a gain of 159; that of 
women, 264. In all, 1,425 men have reg- 
istered and 1,000 women. In those wards 
where live the people of highest respecta- 
bility and education, the number of 
women registered is largest in proportion 
to the population. In the ward where 
our ‘‘slums”’ are located, the registration 
of women has always been smallest, and 
it continues to be so this year, notwith- 
standing the ‘‘ward heelers’”’ have beaten 
the bush thoroughly for votes, sending 
carriages to convey the women to the city 
clerk’s office, making many promises and 
threats to secure their votes. I personally 
know that the majority of this class of 
women do not vote when they are let 
alone, and many of them cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to vote by any means. The 
more ignorant and debased women take 
small interest in the ballot. Among the 
more intelligent women there is great 
diversity of opinion upon the questions 
at issue, and this year we havea greater 
number of problems to study than ever 
before. City ownership of public utilities 
is one of these, and women are advocating 
both sides of this question with much 
warmth. I think our remonstrant friends 
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would learn in a Kansas municipal elec- 
tion that the world need never fear that 
women will ever be arrayed as a class 
against men as a class. 

In Wichita the total registration is 9,500; 
of these more than 4,000 are women. The 
Wichita women are not only side by side 
with men in their registration, but are 
out-doing them in election work. 

It is demonstrated in Salina and Wichita, 
as in other cities, that women are taking 
a larger part in the important business of 
selecting candidates. Under the Aus- 
tralian system we can make nominations 
by petition. We have only to get a certain 
per cent of signatures, file our petitions in 
the city clerk’s oflice, announce the fact, and 
lo! without any appearance in a conven- 
tion or public meeting, or any other sup- 
posed departure from ‘‘woman’s sphere,” 
the nomination is made, and our candidate 
launched, and when we find that the men 
do not give usa good man for a candidate, 
this is just what we do. In one of the 
wards in Salina a man whose moral record 
was bad was the only candidate announced 
for alderman, Only a few days remained 
of the time prescribed by law for announc- 
ing candidates, when there appeared at my 
door a lady with a petition for a good 
man for alderman. Said she: “You re- 
member that when you asked me to sign 
a petition for municipal suffrage for 
women, a dozen or more years ago, I 
wouldn’t give you my name, but I told 
you that if you succeeded in the matter I 
would vote, and so I always do, and here 
in this matter of our alderman, nobody 
seemed to be going to do anything about 
it, and I could not let it go so. Will you 
help me?” Her petition was soon filled 
out and filed, and it is expected that her 
candidate will be elected. 

The interest of the Wichita women has 
been roused and their courage renewed 
by their success in getting a nominee for 
mayor who pledges himself to the reforms 
women care most about, and who not 
only gives pledges but also an earnest of 
their fulfilment in the record of his life in 
that city. The women have worked up 
the registration in his interest, and it is 
generally conceded, even by opponents, 
that the new mayor will be Mr. Tapp, the 
women’s candidate. 

Few women candidates for city officers 
are reported. Miss Leila C, Elliott, daugh- 
ter of Capt. D. 8. Elliott who was killed at 
Manila, is nominated on both tickets for 
city clerk of Coffeeville. This office is 
salaried, and is much desired. Captain 
Elliott was a newspaper man, a hero of 
two wars, well known and much beloved. 
Miss Cora Wales is nominee for city clerk 
in Lincoln. 

In Salina we have a public library and 
reading-room, supported by contributions. 
The proposition to levy a small tax for the 
support of a free library has been three 
times defeated at the polls, defeated by 
the indifference of intelligent men and the 
votes of ignorant ones, For, strange to 
say, Women cannot vote upon this ques- 
tion. Therefore many men and women 
interested in this library matter, who care 
not a whit about woman suffrage, are say- 
ing: ‘Oh, that women could vote on the 
library proposition!’ and some of us take 
pleasure in replying: ‘Well, just fully en- 
franchise us, and you will sweep away all 
such ridiculous anomalies as this.”’ 

When the municipal woman suffrage 
bill was under discussion in the Senate, a 
compromise had to be made in order to 
win certain votes to pass the bill. Certain 
men were afraid we should gain too much 
power, and be in the way if we were ad- 
mitted to vote on railroad bonds and the 
like, so thé bill was cut down to school 
bonds, and that is why we women cannot 
vote upon the library proposition in 
Salina. It is generally declared that the 
woman vote would have carried it at the 
first opportunity. LAURA M. Jouns. 
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WOMEN’S PEACE MEETING. 


A magnificent audience crowded Tre- 
mont Temple at the women's peace meet- 
ing held in this city last Monday, the 
fourth of the series under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Good Citizenship Soci- 
ety. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided and 
made the opening address. She spoke of 
the burden that rested on all classes of 
citizens to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of an armed force, especially on 
those who were weakest and least fitted 
to bear it, the widows, the orphans, the 
helpless, the downtrodden throughout 
Europe. It was to lift this crushing bur- 
den that the peace movement had been 
originated, as well as to promote brotherly 
friendliness among nations. The Czar’s 
manifesto was a memorable expression of 
the feeling throughout Europe against the 
present continuous increase of armaments. 
‘‘He has made an appeal to the peoples of 
the earth to take a great forward step in 
civilization, and we women are gathered 
here to-day to utter our response, to bid 
the cause of universal peace Godspeed. I 
hold the Czar’s peace manifesto as one of 
the greatest gifts of the present century.” 

Mrs. Livermore spoke of the strength of 
the peace movement in England, although 
England has been regarded as one of the 
most warlike nations on the globe. A 
friend in Wales had lately written: ‘‘We 
have sown England ankle-deep with peace 
literature.’’ The echoes of the Czar’s 
manifesto have been heard in Berlin, in 
Vienna, in Paris, in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, as well as in the 
southern European nations. We in the 
United States must lend our support to 
such a cause. The women in different 
parts of the country are moving in the 
matter. In view of Russia's treatment of 
Finland, the Doukhobors, etc., many per- 
sons doubt the Czar’s sincerity in this 
movement. Whether he is sincere or not, 
we ought to take advantage of this grand 
chance for peace propaganda, The ques- 
tion of his sincerity does not alter our 
duty one iota. We must work for univer- 
sal peace. When Daniel O'Connell was 
once advised to ask a little favor here and 
a little favor there from the English Gov- 
ernment, as being more likely to secure a 
hearing and gain concessions for Ireland, 
he said: “I shall do no such thing. We 
will demand the uttermost.’’ That is 
what we must do in this movement. 

Mrs. Livermore said fears had been ex- 
pressed that the disbanding of the four 
million soldiers of Europe would be a 
menace to the peaceful inhabitants, and 
especially to women. She remembered 
the disbanding of the American army of a 
million men at the close of the Civil War, 
and how groundless such fears had 
proved. During her sanitary commission 
work she had once been left alone for sev- 
eral days, the only woman among 30,000 
of our soldiers, and had been treated by 
them like a mother or a queen. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead gave the eco- 
nomic argument for peace. She told how 
in Russia, to support the huge army, the 
peasant and his wife both have to toil all 
day in the fields, leaving the baby shut up 
alone in the hut. Before going away in 
the morning, the mother chews up some 
of their hard black bread, makes a sort of 
dumpling of it, and binds it on the baby’s 
wrists and feet, hoping the child may 
suck some nourishment from it while she 
is gone. Rifles are now ninety times and 
artillery 232 times as destructive as those 
used in the Franco-Prussian War, thirty 
years ago. All the European nations spend 
from two to twelve times as much annu- 
ally on armaments as on education, 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke 
for the 20,000 club women of Massachu- 
setts, and urged that the children be edu- 
cated in peace principles. This is espe- 
cially important, because American blood 
is largely Anglo-Saxon, and in that blood 
the instinct of fight is strong, as is shown 
by the fact that there are in English about 
thirty words meaning to pound, beat, etc., 
—more than in any other language. Never 
mind whether the Czar is sincere or not. 
Let us create so strong a peace sentiment 
that ten years hence, when he has fin- 
ished his Siberian railroad, he will not be 
able to go to war if he wants to. Miss 
Rowe read a series of peace resolutions, 
which were passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer made the 
practical suggestion that some of the rich 
women present offer prizes to our half- 
million school chiidren, and to the young 
men and women in the colleges, for the 
best essays in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion. 

The great meeting opened and closed 
witb a hymn. 

A prominent part has been taken in the 
previous peace meetings of this series by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. E. E. Hale, and 
other men opposed to letting the more 
peaceable half of the human family have 
a vote in deciding national questions; but 
when these gentlemen wanted a women’s 
meeting, and invited the women most 
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ested in this particular subject, these 
women were almost all of them suffra- 
gists. All the speakers were believers in 
equal suffrage, with possibly one excep- 
tion. 
the platform. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





There 
women over the fact that Mrs. Rosa B. 


of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, in a 
class comprising twenty-three of the 
brightest young men of the South, 


honors each successive year. 


her class. 


verted by the need of zenana women for 
physicians of their own sex. She has now 
for many years taken a warm interest in 
the training of medical women for service 
in India, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Women’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Pittsburg, (Pa.) Methodist Confer- 
ence employs a native Bohemian woman, 
devout and capable, as a missionary for the 
Connellsville coke regions. 

Mrs. W. H. Gannaway, wife of the 
Methodist pastor at Latah, Washington, 
lately took charge of the pulpit services 
fora Sunday in her husband's absence, 
and conducted them with credit to herself 
and satisfaction to the people. 


The Christian Advocate says: ‘Dr. 
Bishop Joyce has visited several of the 
churches in the Northern German Confer- 
ence, Minnesota, and through her address- 
es inspired many with more enthusiasm, 
love, and sympathy.”’ 

Among the things due to the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in the Orient 
are the sending out of the first woman 
physician, the establishment of the first 
hospital for women, the first theological 
school for women, and the first college in 
Asia for women, and the publishing of 
the first Christian literature in India for 
women. 

Rev. Frances E, Townsley, Baptist min- 
ister of Vassar, Mich., gives in the Union 
Signal an amusing account of how she 
was first led, or rather forced, into speak- 
ing in public. It was at the end of a 
church social, when some one was needed 
to auctioneer the bouquets, cakes and 
pies. Miss Townsley says: 

Never shall I forget the thrill of fear 
that passed over me when the deacon of 
the village church, aided and abetted by 
the pastor’s wife, and encouraged by the 
principal of our school, lifted me bodily 
into the pulpit, saying: ‘Miss Fannie, we 
want you to sell off these things as quick 
as you can!’ [ writhed in opposition, 
saying: “I never did such a thing, don’t 
know how, am very frightened; please let 
me off; mother wouldn’t like it!’ But all 
to no purpose, 

Miss Townsley’s efforts proved very suc- 
cessful on this occasion, and the incident 
set her thinking. She says: 

The object of the girl that evening, and 

her elders, was avowedly the getting rid 
of a surplus of flowers and cake. The 
purpose of the woman minister is to get 
rid of the surplus of sin in human lives by 
declaring possible the exchange of the old 
life, the carnal heart, the selfish nature, 
for the new heart, the clean life, the self- 
abnegating purpose of a saint. 
Against the latter service they read the 
sometimes poorly translated and often 
misinterpreted words of Paul as to wo- 
man’s “silence in the churches.” 

In favor of the former endeavor to raise 
cash, or similarly to sing, or to recite, or 
to play a part in a drama, they urge the 
need of a new church carpet, a lift on the 
organ fund, or the purchase of a church 
bell. 

These earnest souls will affirm that Paul 
said, ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach,” and 
then appoint her teacher of a Sunday- 
school class of young men. They will 
even send her to make speeches at State 
conventions of churches in behalf of for- 
eign missions when the treasury is low, 
and then wonder why a council of repre- 
sentative churches dared ordain to the 
pastorate some educated, trained, spirit- 
ual woman, forgetting that the woman is, 
in the text they quote, forbidden only to 





“chatter” or “interrupt,” or “usurp au- 


Queen Victoria used to be much op- | 
posed to women doctors, but was con- | 





prominent in good works and most inter- | thority over a man,” which one woman 


| preacher as such has not dreamed of do- 
| ing, but most certainly did do that even- 
| ing, long years ago, when she “interrupt 
ed’’ many, and usurped authority over the 
pocketbooks of the men before her. I 


So were almost all the women on | still assert that as an auctioneer I was out 


of my sphere. 
| The Countess Schimmelman, the Danish 
| evangelist, spoke to the convicts at Joliet, 
Ill., a few days ago, making an earnest ap- 


is rejoicing among Southern | peal which affected many of the men to 


tears. Later, she addressed the women 


Gates, a young woman from Texas, has | prisoners, and in the evening spoke in the 
won the first prize at the Georgia College | Central Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 


A spirited deaconess meeting was held 
at Union Church, St. Louis, in connection 





For | with the recent session of the St. Louis 
the last three years Mrs. Gates and Miss | Methodist conference. Bishop Hurst, at 
Mollie Fisher, of South Carolina, have | the morning conference session, intro- 
studied side by side with these young | duced Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer to the min- 
men, and Mrs. Gates has carried off first | isters, and followed up her brief address 
This last | by hearty commendation. 
year she made an especially brilliant rec | meeting was full, and, after addresses by 
ord, and was graduated at the head of | Bishop Bowman and Mrs. Meyer, a sub- 


The afternoon 


| scription of about $650 was immediately 
taken, to open an old people’s home under 
deaconess management. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded.) 


LOUISIANA. 

A large and representative meeting in 
the interest of sewerage and drainage was 
held on March 25, at the home of Mrs. F. 
A. Monroe, 847 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans. Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer presided. 
Dr. Beverley E. Warner, pastor of Trinity, 
impressed upon the women taxpayers their 
duty to vote for better sanitation. He had 
heard an apprehension expressed that this 
was but an invention for the development 
of the woman suffrage movement. Those 
interested in woman suffrage included 
some of his warmest personal friends, and 
he rejoiced that the influence of the New 
Orleans woman suffrage organizations was 
enlisted in the cause of sanitary improve- 
ment, but it should be borne in mind that 
the movement in behalf of sewerage and 
drainage has nothing to do with politics. 
| It is a question of cleanliness, health, and 
general welfare, one for householders as 
householders —as dwellers in New Orleans. 
If the women fail in this cause, they are 
failing in the highest cause God has ever 
sent to this community, and they will be 
responsible to the coming generations for 
a lower type of womanhood than now ex- 
ists. Were the city clean, no thinking per- 
son can doubt that the death rate would 
be far lower. That being a fdct, can any 
woman doubt what her duty is in the 
premises? Many poor people have bought 
cheap lots on the edge of the town simply 
that they may as property owners vote for 
the special tax. The way in which the 
poorer classes of the laboring women were 
working for sewerage and drainage should 
bring a blush of shame to the cheeks of 
every woman of leisure who was not bend- 
ing all her energies to help the cause. It 
should be noblesse oblige with the ladies, 
who should be true to that great responsi- 
bility that must always accompany privi- 
lege. 

Mrs. Col. Waring was the next speaker, 
and repeated the effective address made a 
few days before at the Grand Opera 
House. 

Mrs. Waring was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and was presented by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner with a bouguet of white 
roses. 

Rabbi Leucht then made an impressive 
appeal to the women to insure the success 
of this movement. It is the privilege of 
the American woman to do something for 
her country. She has always been ap- 
pealed to for assistance in every emergency 
of both war and peace, and has never been 
known to fail. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner said that 
the first time he visited New Orleans he 
was delighted, and the feeling had never 
worn off, but he recalled, drolly, having 
walked off into a gutter on his way to a 
dinner, and been obliged to spend the rest 
of the evening meditating in the hotel 
upon the depth of the city. Hundreds of 
years ago, in London, people boasted of 
cleanliness when they bathed twice a year, 
and London expected pestilences and got 
them. Mr. Warner added an argument in 
favor of sewerage, because of the danger 
from fever. ‘We don’t want to lose our 
children, really,” said he, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 





and an address by Miss Gordon, president 
of the Woman’s League, closed the meet- 
ing. Petitions were in readiness, and 
many signatures were added. 

At the annual meeting, in New Orleans 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. G. R. Hadden was elected dele- 
gate to represent the Association in the 
Local Council of Women. She read a 
communication from the Women’s Sewer- 
age and Drainage League, and it was de- 
cided to sign the papers and pay dues for 
a year. 

At a meeting of the men’s campaign 
committee, on March 27, it was reported 
that the number of persons in New Or- 
leans entitled to vote on the question had 
been definitely ascertained. There were 
24,359. One third of these, or 8,120, must 
sign the petitions to warrant an election; 
6,939 signatures had already been obtained, 
leaving only about 2,000 to be secured. 

A meeting largely attended by both 
sexes was held in the Woman’s Industrial 
Hall, Carrollton, on March 28, Judge A. 
G. Brice presided. 

Mrs. Col. Waring was the first speaker. 
She referred to her girlhood experiences 
in New Orleans, many years ago. She re- 
called scenes familiar to her audience, 
which immediately awoke their warm 
sympathy. She told of the death of her 
parents in that city, in the epidemic of 
1858, and the disasters of the war that 
followed. It was the misfortunes of the 
past, and that recent terrible blow, the 
death of her husband, which had caused 
her to take part in this campaign. Mr. 
McGary had won her heart by dressing 
the street-cleaning force in the white uni- 
form, like Col. Waring’s ‘‘white wings,” 
and by adopting her own invention, the 
little bag carriers, for the disposal of 
street sweepings. She hada great admi- 
ration for him and his work. The Picay- 
une says: 

Her discourse, especially her experi- 
ences with her husband in cleaning New 
York, was frequently interrupted with ap- 
plause and laughter. 

Mayor Walter C. Flower expressed his 
pleasure at the presence of Mrs. Waring. 
He told how Col. Waring’s sewerage sys- 
tem had already solved the problem in 
sixty cities. Col. Waring had said that 
Havana could be freed of yellow fever by 
proper sewerage and drainage. If so, why 
not New Orleans? 

Senator E. H. Farrar and Councilman 
Ricks made the closing addresses, the 
latter speaking in German. 
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MASSACHUSETS8 CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

BROOKLINE.—The president and chair- 
man of the executive committee published 
an appeal in behalf of the re-election of 
Mrs. Crane to the school board, which 
materially increased her vote. Her de- 
feat by a narrow majority has been an ob- 
ject-lesson to many Brookline women on 
the need of equal suffrage. 

WARREN.—The League lately had a 
pleasant social and literary meeting at G. 
A. R. Hall. Mrs. Phabe Stone Beeman 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘The New 
Man,”’ and Mrs. T. C. Martin an original 
story, ‘‘Alvira Peck’s New Dress,” whose 
bumor and pathos were much appreciated. 
H. P. Bliss gave much pleasure with his 
gramophone. The meeting was eminently 








Dr. Palmer then made an earnest appeal, 





successt{ul, 


LEOMINSTER, ApriLt 5, 1899. Our 
League met last evening with Mrs, Eliza 
Smith. After the usual business, a spirited 
discussion arose from the experience of 
one of our members at the polls, her 
name having been dropped accidentally 
from the voters’ list. It was concluded 
that eternal vigilance was required at that 
time. ‘Mr. Lex,” showing the status of 
mother and child, was read by Mrs. Kate 
G. Pope. FRANCILLA WHITNEY, Sec. 


Ciry Pornt.—At the meeting of the 
League on March 28, the attendance taxed 
the capacity of Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. Charles 
Park gave a very interesting address on 
“*Typical Heroines of the English Novel.’’ 
There was spirited music by an orchestra 
of young men, a piano solo by Mrs. 
Charles Belt, and a duet by Mr. John 
Hebberd and Miss Faber. Messrs. Albert 
Tuttle, James Glynn, Howard G. Laskey, 
Franklin Snow, James Corney, and Rey. 
A. J. Cardall acted as hosts during the 
social hour, Ice-cream and cake were 
passed by a corps of young people, and 
coffee was served in the supper room, 
which was beautifully decorated in violet 
and yellow. A bunch of violets with the 
yellow ribbon was also a designating 
badge of the hosts. At the business meet 
ing, items of interest pertaining to the 
equal rights movement were read by Mrs. 
Arthur Glynn, and the committee on 
tables for the Suffrage Bazar reported 
through Mrs. Watson a long list of ad- 
ditional names. 
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JAPANESE GIRLS CELEBRATE. 

Miss Otto writes from Japan to the 
Christian Advocate: 

The Christmas exercises of our girls’ 
school in Hirosaki were much enjoyed. 
There were present 100 girls, sixty-five 
guests, and seven teachers. Mr. Kudo, 
the original, wide-awake principal, is not 
at all jealous of his right to preside on all 
public occasions, and he evidently believes 
in the “new woman,” as he is always 
ready to share his rights with the lady 
teachers of the school. This year he con- 





duties carried out by the pupils. One of 
the senior girls presided with all the 
dignity of a teacher; others took thejy 
places on the platform and led in prayer 
read the Bible lesson in Japanese and 
English, and gave the Christmas address, 
A programme of songs, dialogues, and 
recitations followed. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 








ISABEL LOUISE JOHNSON, 
In the costume of an Hardanger Woman, will de. 
liver her lecture, entitled 

Our Norwegian Trail 
Iliustrated by the Stereopticon 
in Association Hall 
Corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Monda 
evening, April 17th, at eight o'clock, promptly, 
Tickets are now on sale at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
Each ticket, fifty cents. 
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New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 

April 10, 3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. (Ques: 

tion, “How Shall we Educate our Girls?” 1. Ed- 

ucation through the home. 2. Education through 

college. 3. Education through school. 4. Edu- 
cation through social influence. 


Picturesque 
Building 
Lots. 


Oakburst,' 


“A fine residential neighborhood.” Needham, Mass. 


j#,C. Atherton Hicks asks attention 
to a real estate enterprise which he 
calls the “Oakhurst property,” Oak- 
hurst meaning Oak Home. He de- 
sires to establish many “oak homes” 
in that vicinity. It is very desirable 
property, only ten miles southwest 
of the State House, and accessible to 
Boston by electrics and steam. The 
Needham and Boston Street Railway 
Company, of which he is the presi- 
dent, is nuw laying tracks between 
Needham and the Spring Street Sta- 
tion of the Providence road passing 
through a boulevard built by him on 
this property. The town has every 
natural advantage and modern im- 
provements, such as pure water, elec- 
tric lights, ete. It is on high ground, 
dry and healthful, very picturesque 
and desirable to build upon, being 
partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all 
tastes can be satistied. 

Mr. Hicks wishes to find customers who 
will buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst 
or rent homes at Oakhurst, furnished, for 
the summer or season. Mechanics and la- 
borers who are skilful workmen and men 
of good character, can find permanent em- 
ployment with him. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enter- 
prise, but Mr. Hicks proposes to make 
money for his customers and himself. Ad- 
dress with real name and address, 

C. ATHERTON HICKS, 

Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect, 

501 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket 


s~HOME MADE 


Benbons Candies 


60 Cents 30 Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mavonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 


Orders by mail promptly attended to 
































Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 
OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 








ceived the unique idea of having all the 
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